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AMONG THE AKABS. 



INTKODUCTION. 

The Arabs are the oldest race of man in existence, 
having inhabited the same country, borne the same 
name, and observed the same customs unchanged 
for three or four thousand years. They are the 
only people that have never been wholly subdued 
by any foreign power, and from amongst them 
arose a teacher whose tenets have been more 
^' widely spread, and have produced more permanent 
effects, than the teaching of any mere man before 
or since. 

The country inhabited by this remarkable people 
is estimated to be about six times the extent of the 
British Islands, and the independence they have 
always maintained has been favoured by its posi- 
tion — separated from the adjacent countries on 
the greatest part of its boundaries by two gulfs, 
which render it almost an island — and by the 
nature of its soil, which consists chiefly of barren 
rocks and sands, exposed to all the fierceness of 

2 
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the sun's rays. Prom the bare rocks which occur 
at intervals the traveller sees " an immense ocean 
of loose reddish sand, unlimited to the eye, and 
heaped up in enormous ridges, running parallel to 
each other from north to south, undulation after 
undulation, each swell two or three hundred feet 
in average height, with slant sides and rounded 
crests, furrowed in every direction by the capricious 
gales of the desert. In the depths between, the 
traveller finds himself, as it were, imprisoned in 
a suffocating sand-pit, hemmed in by burning walls 
on every side ; while at other times, labouring up 
the slope, he overlooks what seems a vast sea of 
fire, swelling under a heavy monsoon wind, and 
ruffled by a cross blast into little red-hot waves. 
Neither shelter nor rest for eye or limb amid 
torrents of light and heat poured from above on 
an answering glare reflected below.'* * At vast dis- 
tances from all human habitations, he here and 
there finds a slender stream, bordered by scattered 
palm trees, which is soon lost in the sands. These 
spots are known only to the Arabs, who resort to 
them to replenish their water-skins, and to divide 
the spoils they have taken from caravans which 
.have been so imprudent as to venture within their 
reach, without having obtained from the Emir the 
usual escort for their protection. 

Inhabiting such a country, hardened by constant 
exercise and exposure, simple and abstemious from 
* Palgrave. 
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INTRODUCTION. 3 

•habit and necessity, accustomed to the freedom 
of the desert without any settled habitation, and 
loving liberty more than wealth, the Arabs have 
always offered the most determined resistance to 
an invader ; and when overcome have taken refuge 
in pathless deserts, inaccessible to any troops less 
lightly armed, or less independent of supplies than 
themselves. 



The difl&culties attending an invasion of this 
country are illustrated by an incident of the con- 
test waged by the Wahabees against the Egyptian 
troops sent by Mohammed Ali to suppress those 
sectaries. Hoseyn Basha, the Egyptian general, 
after having dispersed the troops of Turkee, the 
2 * 
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4 AMONG THE ABABS. 

Wahabee chief, inarched against a body of fugitives 
who had taken refuge in Hareek, a district per- 
vaded with the bitterest hatred to the Egyptian 
rule. Having sought guides for his army across a 
branch of the Great Desert, the Nej deans led them 
astray amid the sand-hills to the south-west of 
Hareek, and there deserted them. When they 
returned, having remained at only a few hours* 
distance, they found the corpses of the whole army 
(more than four thousand in number) convulsed in 
the agonies of death. 

But while the northern parts are barren, deso- 
late, and uninhabitable, the south is more temperate 
and fertile, and is celebrated for its productions. 
Yemen, known to the ancients as Arabia Felix, 
is a district with which no spot in the world in the 
same latitude can compare, either in fertility of 
soil or in mildness of climate. The inhabitants 
are a race of a frank, lively, and generous cha- 
racter, who live independent and proud in the 
midst of their flocks and their gardens. The com- 
munication between the principal towns is kept up 
by means of wide roads ; the land which surrounds 
them is cultivated up to the top of the mountains. 
The country produces incense, balsam, cinnamon, 
cassia, and coffee in abundance, and it was for- 
merly considered the most wealthy place in the 
world. 

Thus Arabia is a country containing remarkable 
contrasts. *'A single step conveys the traveller 
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INTRODUCTION. 5 

from the glare and sand of the desert into a fertile 
tract, watered hy a hundred rills, teeming with 
the most luxuriant vegetation, and embowered by 
the lofty and stately trees whose foliage the 
fiercest rays of a noontide sun cannot penetrate. 
The almond, fig, and walnut trees are of enormous 
size, and the fruit clusters so thickly on the orange 
and lime trees, that I do not believe a tenth part 
can be gathered. Above all towers the date-palm, 
adding its shade to the sombre picture. . . Such 
spots present a singular and peculiar scene, un- 
equalled perhaps in any part of the world. Of this 
nothing can furnish a more striking idea than the 
list of their productions, all of which are frequently 
raised in a plot of ground not more than three 
hundred yards in diameter." * 

The early history of Arabia is enveloped in ob- 
scurity, as the only written records which have 
come down to us were compiled in comparatively 
modern times from traditions, songs, and uncertain 
genealogies. They, however, generally agree in 
tracing the origin of the genuine Arab tribes to 
Kahtan or Joktan, the son of Heber, and grandson 
of Noah ; while the descendants of Ishmael and 
the other sons of Abraham are distinguished as 
mixed Arabs. 

Monarchies have existed from the earliest times 
in Yemen and the more fertile districts of Arabia. 
The power of the kings was almost absolute, but 

• WeUsted. 
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they were obliged to exercise it with moderation, 
not to affront the spirit of independence inherent 
in the people. The Queen of Sheba, whose visit 
to SoloBfion is recorded in Scripture, is supposed 
to have belonged to one of the Arabian dynasties, 
and there is a tradition to the effect that the 
kings of Abyssinia are sprung from her marriage 
with Solomon. 

Each family was the avenger of its own wrongs, 
real or imaginary, and as they are of a most jealous 
and vindictive disposition, the wars between the dif- 
ferent tribes were frequent and sanguinary. More 
than two thousand battles are recorded to have 
occurred before Mahomet, some of them arising 
from the most trifling causes; and but for the 
custom of suspending their contests during four 
months in each year, when war was held to be 
unlawful, they would have been carried on till the 
extermination of one of the tribes engaged. 

The modem inhabitants of Arabia, like their 
ancestors, are divided into two classes : those who 
dwell in tents, and those who live in towns, and it 
is to the former only that the name Arab is applied 
amongst themselves. "In no instance that I could 
discover,** says Mr. Buckingham, " was the name 
applied to any other class of people.'* They are 
trained to horsemanship and the use of arms, and 
live chiefly on plunder, disdaining agriculture, and 
looking upon those who live in towns as having 
forfeited all right to the name of Arab. They 
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pitch their tent wherever caprice or convenience 
dictates, and maintain their independence, owning 
no superior but the chief of their tribe. 

The dwellers in towns are chiefly merchants, 
generally of an enterprising disposition, and keen 
after gain. 



The mixed race, between the two former, partakes 
of the occupations of both, tending flocks and till- 
ing the soil, having neither houses nor tents, but 
chiefly inhabit grottoes, ruins, and caves. These 
are called Bedowee, a term which has been extended 
by most European travellers to all Arabs who live 
in the desert. 
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8 AMONG THE ABABS. 

The Arabs are abstemious in their diet ; it is the 
boast of the desert tribes that it takes little to sup- 
port them ; dates and milk are their chief articles 
of food, with flesh on festal occasions. They are 
liberal to all, and the poorest Bedouin will invite 
those around him, without respect to rank or re- 
ligion, to partake of his store of bread and dates. 
The greatest reproach which can be made to them 
is that they know not how to give. Their kindness 
is extended even to the animals which grow old in 
their service, which are exempted from labour and 
allowed to graze in the best pastures. 

They are courteous and generous, firm friends 
and implacable enemies, dignified and reserved in 
their manners, sparing of words, and seldom give 
way to laughter. Their visits are conducted with 
the parade and ceremony common to Eastern 
nations, and the respect and friendship which 
subsists between parents and children has been a 
theme of praise to historians in all ages. 
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II. 

JOURNEYING IN THE DESERT. 

To a European the most striking characteristic of 
the desert is the absence of life. As on the snow- 
covered peaks of the Andes, so on the burning 
sands of Arabia or Africa, hour succeeds to hour, 
and day to day, without the eye of a traveller rest- 
ing upon any living being beside those which 
accompany him, unless he may chance to catch 
sight of a solitary vulture high in the air watching 
for the falling of a wearied camel. And if from 
the summit of a sand-hill a wandering party is 
descried, or, more rarely still, an encampment, a 
nearer approach is avoided until their quality and 
disposition is ascertained, unless the travellers 
should be so numerous and well armed as to 
enforce respect. 

However much a man who is weary of the inces- 
sant traflSc of civilised life may feel relieved by his 
release from attention to the ** duties of society,*' 
and for a time enjoy his freedom, he soon begins 
to yearn for friendly intercourse, and turns his 
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difficulty consists in the intermediate space. To 
lessen its risks, Aboo-'Eysa, with a degree of public 
spirit very rare in the East, had, two years before, 
laden several camels with a prodigious quantity of 
large stones, which he had thus conveyed midway 
across the sands, and there piled them up in what 
Arabs style a 'Rejm,' namely, a stone heap, or 
rough pyramid, between twenty-five and thirty feet 
high, forming a most desirable landmark in the 
pathless sands. The changes effected in the sands 
by winds and tempests are seldom enough to over- 
whelm so large a pile, and should it even be 
covered up for a day or two, a second gale soon 
blows the light mantle oflf again from the stony 
nucleus. Many a blessing had been bestowed upon 
Aboo-'Eysa for his Rejm, and much aid had been 
thereby afforded to travellers. Better still, Aboo- 
Dahir-el-Ghannam, the same in whose company 
we now were, and whose business often obliged him 
to cross this dreary space, had been seized by an 
honourable emulation, and had constructed a second 
stone heap farther on, known by the name of 
Eejmat-el-Ghannam, as the former by that of 
Bejmat Aboo-'Eysa. But, in spite of these rude 
direction -posts, the way of the Dahna continues 
always a hazardous one, and our own caravan was 
not far from adding another page to the long chap- 
ter of accidents. For after about three hours of 
night travelling, or rather wading among the sand- 
waves, till men and beasts alike were ready to sink 
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for weariness, a sharp altercation arose between 
Aboo-*Eysa and El-Ghannam, each proposing a 
different direction of march. We all halted a 
moment, and raised our eyes, heavy with drowsi- 
ness and fatigue, as if to see which of the contend- 
ing parties was in the right. It will be long before 
I forget the impression of that moment. Above us 
was the deep black sky, spangled with huge stars, 
denied to all but an Arab gaze, while what is 
elsewhere a ray of the third magnitude becomes 
here of the first, amid the pure vacuum of a mist- 
less, vapourless air; around us loomed high ridges, 
shutting us in before and behind, with their white 
ghost-like outlines; below our feet the lifeless sand, 
and everywhere a silence that seemed to belong to 
some strange and dreary world where man might 
not venture. Aboo-*Eysa stretched out his arm 
to point out one way, El-Ghannam another, and 
either direction appeared equally devoid of cut 
pass or outlet. After a while, however, Aboo-'Eysa 
the matter short by raising his voice, shouting 
to all to follow him, and, spite of the resistance 
which El-Ghannam persisted in making, led us all 
off at a sharp angle on the left, till at last we 
floundered down into a sort of valley where a few 
bushes diversified the sand, and dismounted for a 
few hours of repose, warmer at any rate than that 
of the preceding night. 

" Next morning we resumed our course, but now 
imder the sole guidance of Aboo-'Eysa, to whom 
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our band, confiding in his superior conversance 
with this wild region, had unanimously agreed to 
entrust themselves till we should reach the opposite 
bank. How our leader contrived to direct his steps 
would be hard to tell : the faculty of keeping one's 
nose in the right direction, when neither eyes nor 
ears can afford any assistance, is, I suppose, one 
of the many latent powers of human nature only to 
be brought out by circumstance and long exercise. 
When not far from the midmost of the Dahna, we 
fell in with a few Bedouins belonging to the Aal- 
Morrah clan, sole tenants of this desert. They were 
leading their goats to little spots of scattered 
herbage and shrubs, which here and there fix a pre- 
carious existence in the hollows of the sands. . . . 
From these Aboo-'Eysa now took indications for 
the way we had to follow, and thus procured us five 
minutes of standing still, but without alighting 
from our camels. About an hour after we came in 
sight of his Eejm, a work of much labour and cost. 
Eeassured by its eloquent silence that we were cer- 
tainly on the right track, we hastened on, very 
weary from the intense heat, yet unwilling to halt 
in this region of danger. . . . After sunset we 
reached the second Eejm, or cairn, if cairn may be 
called a heap of stones with no one buried under it : 
this is Eejmat-el-Ghannam. Here the desert scene 
began to change, the sands were henceforth mixed 
with gravel, and gave firmer footing to our beasts. 
We alighted for supper — I might entitle it break- 
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fast, for we had taken nothing all day. Every one 
rejoiced at our leaving the Dahna in our rear/'* 

A French traveller, in the seventeenth century, 
on his way from Bagdat to Aleppo, through the 
desert in the north of Arabia, was witness to a 
frightful scene of suffering from the effects of thirst. 
After having been alarmed by the sight of four 
armed men on some of the neighbouring heights, 
whom he and his guide suspected to be part of a 
body of Arabs on the watch for plunder, they saw 
one man approaching them at full speed; and after 
having mutually assured themselves that there 
was no cause for fear, the stranger said, *' I have 
at the back of that hill a large company of people 
whom I have brought with me from Aleppo ;*' and 
as he said this, they appeared in sight, consisting 
of about twenty servants and a hundred camels, 
which conveyed two hundred young girls, from 
twelve to fifteen years of age, whom he would have 
been very unwilling to allow to be seen under any 
other circumstances. 

'* They were," continues the traveller, "in a most 
pitiable state, lying on the ground, and the distress 
of these young children, most of them very beau- 
tiful, offered the most touching sight in the world. 
Despair was visible in their faces, which were 
generally bathed in tears; some uttered bitter com- 
plaints, addressing their groans to heaven ; others 
tore their hair and their faces, as if they did not 

* Palgrave's Arabia^ vol. ii. pp. 130-134. 
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already suffer sufl&ciently. I shall never feel so much 
in my life as I did for these unfortunate girls, and 
though I had no doubt of the truth, I asked the 
Turk who they were, and why they were thus la- 
menting themselves. He replied, in Italian, that 
I saw him entirely ruined, that he was a lost man, 
a hundred times more in despair than all these 
girls together. ' For ten years,* he added, *I have 
brought them up at Aleppo, with much care and 
infinite pains, after having given a high price for 
them. They are the most beautiful that could be 
found in Greece, in Georgia, and in Armenia ; and 
just as I am on the way to Bagdat to sell them, 
for that is the market for Persia, Arabia, and India, 
I have the misfortune to see them perish before 
my eyes for want of water, and that because I ' 
wished to bring them through the desert for 
safety.* 

** This account, which he coolly gave, made 
me detest him; but I concealed it, to get him to tell 
us freely the rest of his adventure. He went on, 
and showing some graves which had just been filled 
up, * I have already,' said he, ' buried more than 
twenty of these girls and ten eunuchs, who are dead 
from having drank water from the well. It is in- 
fected so as to be poisonous to both man and beast. 
It contains scarcely any water, but is full of dead 
locusts, the smell of which is enough to corrupt 
anything. We are reduced to live upon the milk 
of the camels I have with me, and if we do not 
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find water I shall have to leave in the desert more 
than half of those whom you see.' 

*' At the same time that I detested the harharity 
of the merchant, I could not help feeling compas- 
sion for these young persons, when I saw some of 
them at the point of death, and some of the finest 
countenances in the world convulsed with the last 
agonies. I approached one of those who was 
dying, and having cut the rope which bound our 
bottle on the camel, I was about to give her to 
drink. But my Arab guide was enraged, and 
taking his bow, killed with an arrow her whom I 
wished to assist. He swore he would do the same 
to any of the others, if I attempted to give them 
water. *Do you not see,* said he, angrily, 'that if 
you give away the little water we have left, we 
shall directly be as badly off as this party. Do you 
know that for twenty leagues there is not a drop 
which is not poisoned by the decayed locusts.' 
And whilst he spoke he closed the skins, and at- 
tached them to the horse with such violence, and 
with such glaring eyes, that he seemed about to 
attack me. 

** We told the Turkish merchant that he would 
do well to send some of his people with camels to 
fetch water from the marsh near to Taiba ; but he 
was so much afraid that the Arabs of that place 
would come to deprive him of the rest of his mer- 
chandise, that we left him in uncertainty as to 
what course he should pursue. 

3 
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" I will say nothing of the cries made by these 
poor dying creatures when they saw us leaving, 
and lost the hope of obtaining some help from us. 
The recollection haunts me still. Hagy-Hassem 
took one, and mounted her behind him, saying that 
he would take her to Bagdat, and put her under 
the care of his wives." * 



As they continued their route to Aleppo they 
were disappointed in finding water in the wells, 
which were full of locusts, and a marsh which they 
passed contained only mud. After going for eight 
hours without water, one of the horses fell from 
exhaustion, and it was with great diflSculty that 
they could get him up again, after having given 
him a small quantity of brandy mixed with sugar. 
About a league farther on they came to a well, 
but found the rope too short to take the bucket 
down to the water. Having added all the ropes 
they had with them, and the bridles of the horses, 

* Carr6. Voyages des Indes Orientales, 1699. 
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it was still too short, and the Arah, in despair, was 
on the point of dropping bucket and rope into the 
well. The traveller, however, caught it, as he fell 
fainting on the edge of the weU, and unrolling their 
turbans, and cutting an Arab dress into strips, at 
last succeeded in reaching the water. They were 
afraid, however, of drawing much at once, lest the 
rope should give way, and it was six hours before 
they could obtain a suflScient supply. 

They succeeded in reaching Aleppo, when Hagy- 
Hassem kept his promise respecting the young 
slave, the Frenchman being much astonished that 
he should have treated her with so much kindness, 
after the ferocity which he had shown towards her 
companions. 

Not only is the land barren and uninhabitable 
by any but the native Arabs, but it is also subject 
to a scorching wind called the simoom, or, by the 
natives, the Angel of Death, which is accompanied 
by sulphureous exhalations, fatal to men and 
animals. Mr. Palgrave gives the following ac- 
count of his experience of it : — 

" It was about noon, and such a noon as a sum- 
mer solstice can offer in the unclouded Arabian sky 
over a scorched desert, when abrupt and burning 
gusts of wind began to blow by fits from the south, 
while the oppressiveness of the air increased every 
moment, tiU my companion and myself mutually 
asked each other what this could mean, and what 
was to be its result. We turned to inquire of Salem, 
3* 
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but he had already wrapped up his face in his 
mantle, and, bowed down and crouching on the 
neck of his camel, replied not a word. His com- 
rades, the two Sherarat Bedouins, had adopted a 
similar- position, and were equally silent. At last, 
after repeated interrogations, Salem, instead of 
replying directly to our questioning, pointed to a 
small black tent, providentially at no great distance 
in front, and said, ' Try to reach that : if we can 
get there, we are saved.' He added, 'Take care 
that your camels do not stop and lie down,' and 
then, giving his own several vigorous blows, re- 
lapsed into muffled silence. 

"We looked anxiously towards the tent ; it was 
yet a hundred yards off or more. Meanwhile the 
gusts grew hotter and more violent, and it was 
only by repeated efforts that we could urge our 
beasts forward. The horizon rapidly darkened to 
a deep violet hue, and seemed to draw in like a 
curtain on every side ; while, at the same time, a 
stifling blast, as though from some enormous oven 
opening right on our path, blew steadily under the 
gloom. Our camels, too, in spite of all we could 
do, began to turn round and round, and bend their 
knees, preparing to lie down. The simoom was 
fairly upon us. 

" Of course we had followed our Arab's example 
by muffling our faces ; and now, with blows and 
kicks, we forced the staggering animals onwards to 
the only asylum within reach. So dark was the 
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atmosphere, and so burning the heat, that it seemed 
as though hell had risen from the earth, or de- 
scended from above. But we were yet in time, and 
at the moment when the worst of the concentrated 
poison-blast was coming around, we were already 
prostrate, one and all, within the tent, with our 
heads well wrapped up, almost suffocated, indeed, 
but safe ; while our camels lay without, like dead, 
their long necks stretched out on the sand, awaiting 
the passing of the gale. 

" On our first arrival the tent contained a solitary 
Bedouin woman, whose husband was away with his 
camels on the Wadi Sirhan. When she saw five 
handsome men like us rush thus suddenly into her 
dwelling, without a word of leave or salutation, she 
very properly set up a scream to the tune of the 
four crown pleas — ^murder, arson, robbery, and I 
know not what else. Salem hastened to reassure 
her by calling out * Friends,' and, without more 
words, threw himself flat on the ground. All fol- 
lowed his example in silence. 

"We remained thus for about ten minutes, dur- 
ing which a still heat, like that of red-hot iron 
slowly passing over us, was alone to be felt. Then 
the tent walls began again to flap in the returning 
gusts, and announced that the worst of the simoom 
had gone by. We got up, half dead with exhaus- 
tion, and unmuffled our faces. My companions 
appeared more like corpses than living men, and 
BO, I suppose, did I. However, I could not forbear, 
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in spite of warning, to step out and look at the 
camels : they were still lying flat, as if they had 
been shot. The air was yet darkish, but before 
long it brightened up to its usual dazzling clear- 
ness. During the whole time that the simoom 
lasted the atmosphere was entirely free from sand 
' or dust, so that I hardly know how to account for 
its singular obscurity." * 

Another danger to which travellers in the desert 
are exposed, consists in storms of sand, which are 
sometimes so violent as to overwhelm and bury 
both men and beasts. The following is a descrip- 
tion of one which occurred on the banks of the 
Nile:— 

** Having proceeded in advance of the boats, a 
short distance beyond this village (El Kotoreh), we 
noticed a very remarkable appearance in the sky, 
which seemed to portend the approach of a sand- 
storm, the whole horizon being obscured by a dense 
cloud of a black and lurid colour, flushed with a 
deep blood-red. Excepting during a typhoon in the 
Messenian Gulf, near Cape Matapan, I have never 
witnessed so awful an atmospheric phenomenon. 
The wind as yet blew but faintly, but still no one 
could doubt, from the whole aspect of nature, that 
a hurricane was at hand; and in a few minutes 
those big heavy drops, which usually precede a 
tempest, began to fall. We were out on a bare 
open country, like a heath, but at the distance of 
* PalgrftT^'s Jowmey in Arabia. 
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about half a league towards the south, there stood 
a small grove of mimosa trees, towards which we 
proceeded in all haste for shelter; but had not 
advanced many paces, before the rain descended 
with great violence, so that ere we could have 
reached the wood we should have been drenched to 
the skin. In this dilemma nothing was left us but 
to crouch down beneath the low shelving sand- 
bank, which marked the last rise of the inundation'. 
After remaining a few moments in this position, 
on lifting up my head, I beheld a spectacle of 
terrific grandeur : thick driving rain obscured the 
landscape towards the north, east, and south ; but 
in the west, the whirlwind, having torn up a pro- 
digious quantity of sand in the desert, was hurling 
it aloft into the air, in surging volumes, like the 
smoke of a capital city on fire, darkening the 
whole face of heaven, and seeming, as it came 
driving along the plain, to be about to overwhelm 
and swallow up at once the whole of the cultivated 
country and the mighty river. In another moment 
the sand-storm, mingled with rain, had reached us. 
The river, the earth, the sky — everything was 
hidden from our sight. My heart palpitated 
violently, my lungs seemed as if they would burst ; 
I could scarcely breathe. Lest, therefore, we 
should be suffocated (as many have been by this 
desert blast), we wrapped our heads in our cloaks, 
and bending down our faces towards the earth, 
allowed the storm to expend the first burst of its 
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fury before we again dared to look up. Neither of 
us uttered a word. But when the low rustling 
sound which accompanied the passing of the sand 
had partly abated, I ventured to address my com- 
panion, who, like myself, had experienced a strongly 
suffocating feeling during the storm, or, rather, 
during the whirling along of the sand — for the 
tempest still continued in all its fury. We now, 
however, began to think of our boats. Hastening, 
therefore, down along the bank, in the midst of 
torrents of rain, I discovered my kandjia at a dis- 
tance, drawn close to the shore, and Suleiman, 
with the reis and all his crew, arduously engaged 
in preventing it from being driven out into the 
river and sunk ; for the Nile, vexed by the whirl- 
wind, resembled a tempestuous sea, black with 
mud, tearing up its banks, and tossing hither and 
thither our frail barque like a nutshell. Five 
strong ropes made fast to different parts of the 
vessel, and held by the combined efforts of the 
whole party, were barely sufficient to prevent it 
from being lost; for though the heavy rain had 
beaten down the clouds of sand, the wind appeared 
to increase in vehemence every moment. 

" How long we remained in this condition, I can 
form no conjecture, but at length, late in the after- 
noon, the wind abated, the sky cleared up, and the 
sun shone forth on the still agitated river. I now 
found, upon going on board, that the storm, which 
as a spectacle was magnificent beyond description. 
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had done me considerable injury; my books, 
papers, maps, and bed having been wetted or 
covered with ink, and my two coffee-pots (no 
trifling loss where none could be found to replace 
them) been thrown overboard. Directing the reis 
to proceed towards the next village, after ascer- 
taining my losses, I again landed, to spend the re- 
mainder of the day in the fields." * 

From time to time the traveller sees a deep 
circular pit in the sand, seven or eight hundred 
feet in depth, and of various dimensions, from one 
to four miles in circumference. Some of these are 
occupied by small villages, others are only occa- 
sional resorts of the Bedouins, who pitch their 
tents there for a time. They occur in various parts 
of the desert, and their exact nature seems not to 
have been ascertained. Mr. Palgrave says " their 
great size secures them against filling up," but 
their extent alone would not prevent them from 
being filled up by the shifting sands, in the course 
of centuries, unless there was some vent below. 
It seems most probable that this is the case, for he 
says, with reference to one of them, that ** the lime- 
stone rock furnishes through its clefts a copious 
supply of water." Now this water must make itself 
a channel, and would thus preserve the cavity from 
being filled up. He thus describes one, into which 
his party descended : — 

" Now by full daylight appeared the true cha- 

* St. John. Egypt and Mohammed AH, 
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racter of the region which we were traversing : its 
aspect resembled the Nefood, north of Djibel 
Shomer, but the undulations were here higher 
and deeper, and the sand itself lighter and less 
stable. In most parts neither shrub nor blade of 
grass could fix its root, in others a scanty vegeta- 
tion struggled through, but no trace of man any- 
where. The camels ploughed slowly on ; the 
Persians, unaccustomed to such scenes, were 
downcast and silent; all were tired, and no 
wonder. At last, a little before noon, and just as 
the sun*s heat was becoming intolerable, we 
reached the verge of an immense crater-like hol- 
low, certainly three or four miles in circumference, 
where the sand-billows receded on every side, and 
left in the midst a pit seven or eight hundred feet 
in depth, at whose base we could discern a white 
gleam of limestone rock, and a small group of 
houses, trees, and gardens, thus capriciously iso- 
lated in the very heart of the desert. 

" This was the little village and oasis of Wasit, 
or ' the intermediary,' so called because a central 
point between the three provinces of Kaseem, 
Sedeyr, and Woshem, yet belonging to none of 
them. Nor is it often visited by wayfarers, as we 
learned from the inhabitants, men simple and 
half-savage, from their little intercourse with the 
outer world, and unacquainted even with the com- 
mon forms of Islamitic prayer, though dwelling in 
the Wahabee dominions. They inquired from us 
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about the current news of 'Oneyzah, and other 
events of the day, much in the fashion that a 
Lincolnshire peasant might ask for the news of 
the Mexican war or the Cochin-China expedition — 
things far distant and only known by indistinct re- 
port. Aboo-'Eysa said that in his wanderings he 
had met with other like islets of vegetation and 
human life, but even more cut off from social 
intercourse — world forgetting and world forgotten. 
Lastly, there exist also oases totally untenanted, 
save' by birds and gazelles, especially in the 
southern waste. 

" A long winding descent brought us to the bot- 
tom of the vaUey, where on our arrival men and 
boys came out to stare at the Persians ; and, by 
exacting double prices for fruit and camel' s-milk, 
proved themselves not altogether such fools as 
they looked. For us, regarded as Arabs, we en- 
joyed their hospitality — it was necessary a limited 
one — gratis; whereupon the Na'ib grew jealous, 
and decJaimed against the Arabs as 'infidels,' 
for not treating with suitable generosity pilgrims 
like themselves returning from the 'house of God.' 
Indeed, this was a favourite theme with him all 
the way, and he seemed to think that his title of 
Haji, or 'pilgrim,' alone, setting other considera- 
tions aside, should have ensured him everywhere 
attentions 'on the head and eye,' in Eastern 
phrase — milk, eggs, and the rest for nothing, and 
honours withal. 
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** After a while the head man of Wasit favoured 
us with an invitation into his garden, and there 
we reposed a couple of hours under the shade of 
dense fig trees, till the noontide heat had some- 
what ahated. I should add that the fruits cul- 
tivated here — melons, dates, &c, — were, it will 
readily be supposed, much inferior, both in size 
and quality, to what we had been familiar with in 
Kaseem. 

" To get out of this pit was no easy matter. 
Facilis descensibs, &c., thought I : no ascending path 
showed itself in the required direction, and every 
one tried to push up his floundering beast where 
the sand appeared at a manageable slope and firm 
to the footing. Camels and men fell and rolled 
back down the declivity, till some of the party shed 
tears of vexation, and others, more successful, 
laughed at the annoyance of their companions. 
Aboo-'Eysa ran about from one to the other, 
attempting to direct and keep them together, till 
finally, as heaven willed, we reached the upper 
rim to the north. 

" Before us lay what seemed a storm-driven sea 
of fire in the red Hght of afternoon, and through it 
we wound our way, till about an hour before sunset 
we fell in with a sort of track or fmTOw. Next 
opened out on our road a long, long descent, at 
whose extreme base we discerned the important 
and commercial town of Zulphah. Beyond it rose 
the wall -like steeps of Djebil Toweyk, so often 
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heard of, and now seen close at hand. Needless to 
say how joyfully we welcomed the first view of that 
strange ridge, the heart and central knot of Arabia, 
beyond which, whatever lay, might almost be reck- 
oned as a return journey." 
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CAMELS AND HOKSES. 

In such a country as Arabia, consisting chiefly 
of rocks and burning sands, and where the fertile 
spots lie far apart like islands in the ocean, travel- 
lipg would be well-nigh impossible, except by means 
of an animal of which it is the native land, and 
whose structure is especially adapted to the nature 
of the ground over which he has to pass. The toes 
of the camel's foot are very broad, and are fur- 
nished with soft, wide cushions, that present a con- 
siderable surface, and prevent his sinking into the 
loose and shifting sands. The cartilaginous tex- 
ture of his mouth enables him to feed on the hard 
and prickly plants which are found in the desert, 
while the formation of his stomach enables him to 
lay up a store of water sufficient for several days. 
"Living or dead, the camel is the wealth of his 
master. Living, he carries the tents and the pro- 
visions; war and trade are carried on by means 
of him ; he fears neither hunger nor thirst, heat or 
fatigue ; his hair supplies our tents and our bur- 
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nous; the milk of the female supports rich and 
poor, and nourishes our horses — it is a well that 
never fails. Dead, the flesh is good : his skin 
makes bottles proof against wind and heat ; shoes 
which can tread on the viper without danger, and 
protect the feet from the burning sands of the 
desert ; stripped of the hair and wetted, it adheres 
to the wood of the saddle, without nails or seams, 
like the bark to a tree, and makes the whole so 
solid as to endure war, the chase, or the fantasias."* 

The camel can carry 
a load of 500 lbs. or 600 
lbs. at a rate of about 
three miles an hour, for 
twenty or thirty days 
without being unloaded. 
Unfortunately, with so 
many good qualities, 
they possess a very bad 
temper. They are never 
loaded without groans 
and struggles, and are 
said by a traveller to be 
the most quarrelsome 
beasts in existence. 

" I have, while in England," says Mr. Palgrave, 
" heard and read more than once of the * docile 
camel.' If ' docile ' means stupid, well and good ; 
in such a case the camel is the very model of 

» Abd-el-Kader. 
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docility. But if the epithet is intended to designate 
an animal that takes an interest in its rider so far 
as a beast can, that in some way understands his 
intentions or shares them in a subordinate fashion, 
that obeys from a sort of submissive or half fellow- 
feeling with his master, like the horse and the 
elephant, then I say that the camel is by no means 
docile — very much the contrary. He takes no heed 
of his rider, pays no attention whether he be on 
his back or not, walks straight on when once set 
a going, merely because he is too stupid to turn 
aside ; and then, should some tempting thorn or 
green branch allure him out of the path, continues 
to walk on in this new direction, simply because he 
is too dull to turn back into the right road. His 
only care is to crop as much pasture as he con- 
veniently can while pacing mechanically onwards, 
and for effecting this his long flexible neck sets 
him at a great advantage, and a hard blow or a 
downright kick alone has any influence on him, 
whether to direct or impel. He will never attempt 
to throw you off his back, such a trick being far 
beyond his limited comprehension ; but if you fall 
off he will never dream of stopping for you, and 
walks on just the same, grazing while he goes, 
without knowing or caring an atom what has be- 
come of you. If turned loose, it is a thousand to 
one that he will never find his way back to his 
accustomed home or pasture, and the first comer 
who picks him up will have no particular shyness 
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to get over ; Jack or Tom are all the same to him, 
and the loss of his old master and of his former 
cameline companions gives him no regret, and 
occasions no endeavour to find them again. One 
only symptom will he give that he is aware of his 
rider, and that is when the latter is about to mount 
him, for on such an occasion, instead of addressing 
him in the style of old Balaam's more intelligent 
beast, * Am not I thy camel upon which thou hast 
ridden ever since I was thine, unto this day ? ' he 
will bend back his long snake-like neck towards his 
master, open his enormous jaws to bite if he dared, 
and roar out a tremendous sort of groan, as if to 
complain of some entirely new and imparalleled 
injustice about to be done him. In a word, he is 
from first to last an undomesticated and savage 
animal, rendered serviceable by stupidity alone, 
without much skill on his master's part or any 
co-operation on his own, save that of an extreme 
passiveness. Neither attachment nor even habit 
impress him : never tame, though not wide awake 
enough to be exactly wild. 

" One passion alone he possesses, namely, re- 
venge, of which he furnishes many a hideous 
example, while in carrying it out he shows an un- 
expected degree of far - thoughted malice, united 
meanwhile with all the cold stupidity of his usual 
character. One instance of this I well remember : 
it occurred hard by a small town in the plain of 
Ba'albec, where I was at the time residing. A lad 

4 
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of about fourteen had conducted a large camel, 
laden with wood, from that very village to another 
at half-an-hour's distance or so. As the animal 
loitered or turned out of the way, its conductor 
struck it repeatedly, and harder than it seems to 
have thought he had a right to do. But not 
finding the occasion favourable for taking imme- 
diate quits, it * bode its time ; ' nor was that time 
long in coming. A few days later the same lad 
had to reconduct the beast, but unladen, to his 
own village. When they were about half-way on 
the road, and at some distance from any habitation, 
the camel suddenly stopped, looked deliberately 
roimd in every direction to assure itself that no 
one was within sight, and finding the road far and 
near clear of passers-by, made a step forward, 
seized the unlucky boy's head in its monstrous 
mouth, and lifting him up in the air, flung him 
down again on the earth, with the upper part of his 
skull completely torn oflf, and his brains scattered 
on the ground. Having thus satisfied its revenge, 
the brute quietly resumed its pace towards the 
village, as though nothing were the matter, till 
some men who had observed the whole, though 
unfortunately at too great a distance to be able to 
aflford timely help, came up and killed it.*' 

Nedjid is the district which produces the largest 
number and the finest camels. It is called by the 
Arabs Om-el-Bel, or the mother of camels, and 
they resort to it from all other parts of the coimtry 
to supply themselves with them. 
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The dromedary, or mehari, has been considered 
by some writers to be a distinct species from the 
camel, but recent travellers have ascertained that 
the difference between them is no more than exists 
between the racer and the cart-horse. " He is much 
slighter in form than the common camel ; he has a 
neck like an ostrich; thin flanks like a greyhound ; 
his head is well placed on his neck ; his eyes are 
black and prominent ; he bears hunger and thirst 
better than the camel ; if grass is abundant, he will 
pass the winter and spring without drinking ; in 
autumn he drinks only twice a month ; in summer 
it is enough, even on a journey, if he drinks once in 
five days. He will maintain a pace of eight or ten 
miles an hour for twenty hours in succession ; but 
his pace is so rough, that the rider is obliged to 
secure himself from serious injury by tight band- 
ages. 

" The Arabs are very careful in breeding the 
mehari. The genealogy of the best races is as 
well known as that of the finest horses, and the 
owners are careful not to allow them to degenerate. 
The young one lives in his master's tent; the 
children play with him, he is one of the family ; he 
thus becomes attached to them, and considers them 
as friends. 

*' Great attention is paid to the education of the 

young mehari : it is considered complete when he 

has learned to stop, at whatever speed he may be 

going, when his rider falls or jumps on to the 

4* 
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ground ; and when he makes a narrow circle round 
the lance which his rider plants in the sand, and 
renews his gallop as soon as it is taken up.*' 

Arabia is also considered to be the native country 
of the horse. The love of this noble animal runs in 
the blood of the Arab race — he is the companion- 
in-arms and the friend of the master of the tent. 
His habits, his necessities are studied ; he is the 
subject of their songs and of their conversation. 
In those meetings outside the douar, in which it is 
the privilege of the elders only to speak, the young 
standing outside the circle listen to the traditions of 
the fathers of the tribe, and gain that knowledge 
about horses which is so astonishing among the 
least of them. ** Our horses,** said a Marabout 
one day, "are our riches, our joy, our life, our 
religion.** 

The Arab is not so large as the barb, but is 
unequalled for speed and endurance. A story is 
told of an Arab who had come after the harvest to 
a village to buy grain. His tents were pitched, 
and he was engaged in his purchases, when the 
Turks suddenly came down upon the place with 
a large body of cavalry, to punish one of those 
imaginary crimes which they so often invent to ex- 
cuse their rapacity. No rumour had been heard, 
the inroad was successful, and the Turks indulged 
in their usual atrocities. Ben Mokhtar quickly 
mounted his mare, a splendid animal, well-known 
and much coveted, and determined to sacrifice 
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his fortune to the safety of his three children. He 
placed one of them, four years of age, on the 
saddle before him; another, of six or seven, be- 
hind him, clinging to the cantle ; and he was about 
to place the third in the hood of his burnous, when 
he was stopped by his wife, who said, " No, no, I 
will not give it you ; they will never dare to kill a 
child at the breast. Go, I will keep him with me. 
God will protect us.'* Ben Mokhtar darted for- 
ward, fired his musket, and got through the press; 
but being closely followed, he went on through the 
day and following night, and did not reach a place 
of safety till the following evening, his noble beast 
having carried him for more than twenty-four hours. 
It is gratifying to know that his wife was saved by 
some of his friends. 

There are two classes of horses in Arabia — 
Kochlani, whose genealogy has been carefully pre- 
served since the days of Solomon, and Kadeshi, 
whose descent is unknown. The Kochlani are 
reared in the north, they are brought up from birth 
in their master's tent, and receive as much atten- 
tion as the children ; the women and children play 
with them, give them kouskous, bread, milk, and 
dates. Thus they become gentle and docile. 

A lady tells the following anecdote of a horse 
which she saw covered with scars in the stables of 
the Pacha of Egypt, and which shows the strong 
attachment which they are capable of forming for 
their master. " During the late war in Syria, a small 
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band of Arabs, headed by a sheikh of renowned 
valour, all of whom had devoted themselves to vic- 
tory or death, rushed in phalanx, with the sworn in- 
tention of cutting their way through the centre of the 
Pacha's camp, or perishing in the attempt. Over- 
powered by numbers, they were cut oflf one by one ; 
the sheikh alone remained ; but he dashed onward 
in his mad career, dealing death aroimd him, until 
his own head was severed from his body. His 
panting horse, covered with innumerable sabre- 
wounds, now dashed at the slayer of his master, 
tore him to the ground, and crushed him under his 
feet. This faithful animal was taken captive, and 
sent to the Pacha's stables, as a horse of the most 
tried courage." 

Sometimes the horses when alarmed become un- 
manageable. M. Damoiseau, a veterinary surgeon 
who accompanied the commissioner who was sent 
out to the East some years since by the French 
Government to purchase horses for the army, had 
a narrow escape from one in such a state. 

" The consuls of the diflferent Eiiropean states, 
and a considerable number of Europeans with 
their ladies, having formed a party to visit the vil- 
lage of Bab-AUah, we mounted our horses to join 
them. M. de Portes rode a horse called 'Ourfali,* 
and I was on one named ' Abou-Seif.' It was very 
hot ; we proceeded at a walk. When we arrived at 
the El-Meidan we saw the emir-akhor (master of the 
horse), mounted, with only a cloth on his horse, 
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watching the carrying of the hay which he had 
had cut. This hay, the first which had been cut in 
the country — the inhabitants using no other food 
for their horses but barley or straw pounded — was 
very abundant and of good quality. As soon as he 
saw us the emir took his sabre in hand, and, in 
play, charged us. M. de Portes was the nearest to 
him. Ourfali, frightened by this charge, took it 
in earnest, reared up on his old master, struck him 
on the head with his forefoot, and crushed his 
caftan down on his shoulders, and at the same time 
dismounted his rider by striking his head against 
his chin with so much force as to throw him 
almost senseless to a considerable distance. At 
the same time he kicked out so violently that he 
would certainly have killed M. de Portes if he 
had happened to have slightly raised his head. 
Then, as soon as he felt himself at liberty, Ourfali 
rushed on the horse of M. Caussin, who tried to 
escape through the door of a garden, reached him 
near the fountain, and struck him on the right 
stirrup with such violence, that M. Caussin had a 
bad bruise on the leg. "Whilst the furious animal 
was thus engaged, M. Guis had time to seek a 
refuge, and the emir had raised his caftan. I had 
fled towards the plain. Ourfali was not long in 
following, with frightful cries. Fearing that he 
would leap upon me, I hastily dismounted and ran 
as quickly as possible, drawing Abou-Seif by the 
bridle. Unfortunately I could not go so fast as 
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Ourfali; he soon overtook me, precipitated him- 
self on Abou - Seif, and gave him such a violent 
blow with his chest that he in a manner overturned 
him on me. The reaction of this shock was so 
great that, driven forwards for several paces, I 
ploughed up the ground with my face, my chest, 
and my body, and I remained some moments 
before I could recover myself. When at last, 
bruised, and my back half broken, I succeeded in 
sitting up, I saw Abou- Seif exhibiting a speed not 
at all common, with Ourfali closely following him. 
What would have been the result, I cannot tell, if 
the emir, with the assistance of some Turks who 
fortunately happened to be present, had not under- 
taken the task of stopping the two combatants and 
bringing them back to us. Each of us placed 
himself in the saddle as he could, and at last we 
rejoined our party. The rest of the day passed 
without accident. I was obliged to return home 
early, to nurse myself ; but I got ofif with a kind of 
stoop, which disappeared at the end of a few days. 
As for M. de Portes, the effects of his fall were 
equally slight ; he was merely obliged for about a 
week to keep his face wrapped up." 

On another occasion the same horse became so 
much excited that his rider, ** justly fearing he 
would be the cause of some accident, separated him- 
self from the rest, entered the town by the least 
frequented streets, and made every possible effort 
to quiet him. Ourfali took so much umbrage at a 
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large piece of wood which chanced to be lying on 
the ground in the road, that after having resisted 
with all his might, and reared several times, he ob- 
stinately refused to pass over it. An old sherif, 
who chanced to be by, made a sign to M. Caussin 
to stop the horse ; then silently approaching Our- 
fali, he drove into his nostrils several puffs of 
tobacco - smoke, and then quietly walked before 
him. The horse foUowed, passed over the object 
which had so frightened him, and reached the 
consulate without any more difficulty.*' 

It is often said that the Arabs will not sell their 
mares, and the writer, from whom the foregoing is 
quoted, mentions one for which a sum equal to 
about ^1,200 was refused ; but Mr. Stephens says: 
"It is part of the historical account of the 
Bedouins' horses, that the mares are never sold. 
My sheikh would have sold his soul for a price, and 
as soon as he saw that I was pleased with his mare 
he wanted to sell her to me ; and it was singular 
and amusing, in chaffering for this animal, to 
mark how one of the habits of bargain - making 
peculiar to the horse jockey with us, existed in full 
force among the Arabs. He said that he did not want 
to sell her ; that at Cairo he had been offered 250 
dollars, a new dress, and arms complete, and he 
would not seU her; but if I wanted her, there being 
nothing he would not do for me, etc., I might have 
her. The sheikh's was an extraordinary animal. 
The saddle had not been off her back for thirty 
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days; and the sheikh, himself a most restless 
creature, would dash oflf suddenly a dozen times a 
day, on a full run across the valley, up the sides of 
a mountain, round and round our caravan, with 
his long spear poised in his hand, and his dress 
streaming in the wind ; and when he returned and 
brought her to a walk at my side, the beautiful 
animal would snort and paw the ground, as if 
proud of what she had done, and anxious for 
another course." 
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IV. 

LIFE IN THE TENT. 

An Arab in his encampment is a different being 
to what he is when he is wandering in the 
desert. Within the former his time is idly passed, 
smoking, drinking coffee, and sleeping; yet his 
steed, ready caparisoned, impatiently champs the 
bit at the door of his tent. Beside him in the 
sand is planted his spear ; his arms are on his 
person, and at the call of his chief he vaults into 
his saddle, and rushes forth to battle with all the 
fire of his nation. 

''Beeout Shaar" (''dwelling of hair") is the name 
given by Arabs to the tent, which is almost imiver- 
sally made of a black or brown cloth, woven in the 
camp from sheep's, goats', or camels' hair, in various 
proportions. It is generally about seven feet high, 
and twenty-five or thirty long, by ten in breadth. 
It is divided into two apartments, separated by a 
carpet drawn across, and fastened to three posts. 
About this separation are placed the bags contain- 
ing their store of rice and other provisions, utensils, 
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arms, saddles, and any other property not in use. 
The compartment on the right of the entrance is 
appropriated to the men, that on the left to the 
women and to cooking. They are hung with 
carpets, mats, or sheep-skins, according to the 
wealth of the master. The looms with which the 
cloth is woven — of the simplest construction — a 
few earthen vessels, sometimes a mill, consisting 
of two stones fitted one inside the other and 
moved by the hand, with some goat-skins of water 
and sour milk, constitute the ordinary furniture of 
this movable habitation. 

When the number of tents in a camp is few they 
are generally arranged in a circle (dowar), for the 
convenience of mutual support in case of attack; 
but when they are more numerous they are placed 
in rows three or four deep ; each man sticking his 
lance into the ground in front of his tent, to which 
he fastens his horse or camel. Sometimes the 
horses are tethered in the centre of the dowar, 
where the flocks, if they possess any, are also 
placed during the night, while the dogs watch on 
the outside. 

The dress of the better sort consists generally of 
the 'aba, or cloak, procured from either Syria or 
Egypt, striped vertically black and white, under 
which they wear a loose shirt of unbleached cloth, 
reaching down to the knees, and bound round the 
waist with a leathern girdle, in which is thrust a 
long crooked knife or jambea, their ammunition, 
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and apparatus for striking a light, which they are 
never without. The poorer sort wear the same 
kind of shirt, with a cloak of darker colour and 
coarser texture. The women's dress consists of a 
loose wrapper completely covering them, over 
which, when they go abroad, they wear the same 
kind of cloak as the men. Those who are able 
display their love of finery by stringing gold or 
silver coins on their foreheads, the poorer sub- 
stituting lead. Their arms and legs are also 
decorated with rings and other ornaments; their 
hands and feet are coloured with henna, and they 
stain their eyelids with the pigment of lead-ore. 

When a stranger approaches the tent, he calls 
out in a loud voice, " tarik *' (" retire "), whereupon 
the women withdraw to their own part of the tent, 
unless the master should chance to be absent, 
when the laws of hospitality require that the wife 
or daughter should administer to his wants. " An 
Arab, on arriving in a strange camp, goes to the 
first tent that comes in his way. He does not wait 
to be asked in, but without any ceremony makes 
his camel lie down, unloads at the entrance, and 
entering the tent with the simple salutation of 
* Salaam aleicum,' sits himself down by the fire, 
no matter whether the host be at home or not. 
Should the latter be present, he immediately puts 
fresh wood on, and begins to burn and pound 
coflfee, generally offering his pipe to the guest in 
the mean time. His wife, or wives, after spreading 
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mats, if they have any, for the stranger to sit on, 
retire to their part of the tent, and prepare the 
dinner or supper, according to the time of day, 
without any order being given, but as a matter 
of course. In the mean time the host chats with 
his guests, generally about their flocks, etc. The 
coflfee being ready, the landlord pours out for every 
one his cup, helping himself last. As soon as the 
meal is prepared, which generally consists of a 
large wooden bowl of either camels', goats', or 
sheep's milk, boiled corn and milk, lentil soup, or 
melted butter and bread to dip in it, the landlord 
pours water alternately for his guests, who there- 
with wash the right hand, beginning with one, and 
going regularly roimd the circle. The ablution 
finished, every one commences, the host not eating 
with his guests, but welcoming them with frequent 
repetitions of coula, coula ('eat it all, eat it all*). 
The repast being finished, the attentive master 
again washes the hands of the party, and then 
eats himself of what remains. On two occasions 
we arrived at a camp late at night, and halting 
before a tent, found the owner, with his wife and 
children, having arranged their carpets, etc., for 
the night, had just retired to rest, when it was 
astonishing to see the good humour with which 
they all arose again and kindled a fire, the wife 
commencing to knead the dough and prepare our 
supper, our Arabs making no apology, but taking 
all as a matter of course, though the nights were 
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bitter cold. Surely this was a noble instance of 
Arab hospitality.*'* 

Their conduct to each other is marked by much 
courtesy and the use of many compliments. The 
common salutation is " Salaam aleicum" ("Peace 
be with you"), in saying which they lay the right 



hand on the heart. When two Bedouins meet in 
the desert, they kiss each other frequently, and 
shake hands, repeating at every shake the ques- 
tion, "How art thou?" If parts of two tribes, 

* Irby and Mangles. 
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who are on friendly terms, meet, the respective 
sheikhs embrace without dismounting, with similar 
expressions of friendship, and " all ranks," says 
Niebuhr, " treat one another with a degree of po- 
liteness that surprises strangers." 

The Arabs sleep in the clothes which they wear 
during the day, and those of the desert tribes are 
never washed except by the rain, nor changed until 
they fall to pieces ; in consequence of which they 
are infested with vermin. But notwithstanding 
their uncleanly habits, the purity of the atmo- 
sphere preserves the acuteness of their sensibility 
to an extraordinary degree. They are peculiarly 
sensitive to noisome smells, and in a town may 
frequently be observed hurrying along with their 
nostrils closed by a corner of the kerchief, to avoid 
the offensive effluvia which surrounds them. This 
is one reason why they always prefer pitching their 
tent^ without, to residing within the walls. Their 
eyesight is particularly sharp and keen. Almost 
before a traveller could see in the horizon more 
than a moving speck, they would perceive the 
stranger, and upon a little nearer approach would 
distinguish, by his garb and appearance, to what 
tribe he belonged. They also possess a quality 
shared by several other nations, that of tracking 
both men and animals by their footsteps. In this 
respect, indeed, they rival the North American 
Indians, for they can tell, on seeing a footstep, 
whether the individual belonged to their own or to 
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some other tribe, whether he carried a load or not, 
whether he passed the same day or several days 
before; they can judge whether or not he was 
fatigued, and calculate the chance of overtaking 
him. "A Bedouin shepherd can track his own 
camel in a sandy valley where thousands of other 
footsteps cross the road in all directions, and some- 
times he can tell the name of every one that has 
passed in the course of the morning." A story is 
told of an Arab, whose favourite camel had been 
stolen, tracking the thieves for several days, though 
they had purposely gone by circuitous and difficult 
ways, distinguishing the foot-marks of his own 
camel from those of many others, and at last sur- 
prising his enemy in the midst of a feast which he 
was giving to celebrate his success. 

"The women of the desert tribes are charac- 
terised by a greater freedom of demeanour than 
those who live in towns : they do not veil their faces, 
nor seclude themselves so inuch from strangers. 
It is true they eat apart, and do not publicly sit 
down in the presence of men, which would be 
considered indecorous; but they enjoy much confi- 
dence, are often consulted in affairs of importance, 
and even have in some instances commanded them. 
Ever cheerful, hospitable, and virtuous, probably 
to an extent which cannot be paralleled by an 
equal number of people in any part of the world, 
they form, while thus occupying the station for 
which nature has designed them, a striking contrast 

5 
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to the women of Turkey or Persia — softening by 
their influence the ruder sex, aad working into a 
charm all the affairs of social life. Let me add 
my humble testimonial to that of so many travellers 
who have gone before me. However wretchedly 
clad, or poverty-stricken, never did I address a 
female for assistance, but my tale was listened to 
with patience, and relieved to the best their means 
afforded." * 

Major KeppelFs party having approached an 
encampment, " several women, accompanied by a 
host of children, brought milk, butter, and curds 
for sale, and followed the boat for some time. One 
of the women, from whom we had received a vessel 
of milk, was offered a quantity of dates in return. 
Not being satisfied with them, she desired to have 
her milk again. A piastre was thrown to her, 
which after taking up and examining, she ran off 
to a considerable distance, dancing and shouting 
with joy. Another very handsome young woman, 
with a child in her arms, asked for some cloth 
to cover her infant's head: we gave her a silk 
handkerchief, which so delighted her, that she ap- 
proached the boat, and, with her right hand raised 
to heaven, invoked every blessing on us in return. 
The handkerchief appeared to excite great curiosity, 
for a crowd collected round her, and it was held up 
and examined, in every direction, seemingly with 
much delight. 

• WeUsted. 
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' *The behaviour of these females formed a strik- 
ing contrast with the manners of the Indian women, 
and still more with those of the veiled dames of 
Bassorah. They came to our boat with the frank- 
ness of innocence, and there was a freedom in their 
manners, bordering perhaps on the masculine ; 
but their fine features and well - turned figures 
presented a tout-ensemble of beauty not often sur- 
passed, perhaps, in the brilliant assemblies of 
civilised life. True it is their complexions were 
of a gipsy brown ; but even on this point there 
may be some who see 

" • An Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt.* 

The woman who was so grateful for the hand- 
kerchief, as she stood on the edge of the bank, her 
beautiful eyes beaming with gratitude, would have 
been a fine illustration of some of the striking 
passages in Scott's forcible delineations of female 
character." 

" How forcibly," says another traveller, describing 
his approach to a camp, *' as I cast my eyes on 
the assembled group, was I impressed with the 
unalterable picture it presented of Ishmaelite man- 
ners. It was nearly sunset : under the guidance 
of young boys, sheej), asses, and other cattle were 
approaching the encampment from afar ; maidens 
were hastening to milk them. The more aged 
females prepared the evening meal, consisting of 
huge heaps of rice, piled upon circular wooden 

5* 
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bowls, and deluged with butter ; while the young 
and old men at their devotions, bowed prostrate on 
the sand, their unsheathed swords ever ready, and 
planted before them. The murmur of their prayers 
mingles with the bellowing of camels, the bleating 
of sheep and goats, and the deep bark of the shep- 
herd dog. Altogether it is a busy scene, and the 
more interesting that it requires little aid from the 
fancy to transport us to the days of the patriarchs, 
when the tents of Judah were spread over the plains, 
or when Moses here tended the flocks of Jethro. 

"A Bedouin now approaches — a female going 
forth to meet him ; — he asks for water. * 
stranger,' she replies, * our encampment affords no 
water, but milk we freely offer to you.* She then 
returns to the tent, and though it may deprive her 
family of their evening meal, again approaches, 
modestly holding up her loose drapery with one 
hand, and gracefully presenting a bowl, * the 
lordly dish,' to the traveller with the other. He 
drinks, and with the characteristic and appropriate 
phrase, 'May safety be with you,' he returns the 
vessel to her, and resumes his journey.* 

It must not, however, be supposed that life in an 
Arab camp is entirely made up of such pleasant 
scenes as these. There are, as in most other things, 
two sides of the picture. Mr. Stephens tells us 
that, after spending a night as the guest of a 
Bedouin, and being anxious to avoid any blunder, 

• Wellsted's Arabia. 
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he consulted his guide as to the propriety of offer- 
ing his host any recompense ; to which he received 
for answer that " there was no obligation to give 
or pay, it being the custom of the Bedouin (among 
friendly tribes) to ask the wayfarer into his tent, 
give him food and shelter, and send him on his 
way in the morning ; that I could give or not, as 
I pleased ; but that if I did not, the hospitable host 
would wish his lamb alive again;" and he goes 
on to say : " Prom the exceeding satisfaction with 
which that estimable person received my parting 
gift, I am very sure that in this instance, at least, 
I did better in taking Toualeb's knowledge of the 
people for my guide, than I should have done by 
acting upon what I had read in books. It may be 
that if I had gone among them poor and friendless, 
I should have been received in the same manner, 
and nothing would have been expected or received 
from me ; but I am inclined to think, from what I 
saw afterwards, that in such case the lamb would 
have been spared for a longer term of existence, 
and the hospitality confined to a dip into the dish, 
and a mat at the door of the tent." He also de- 
scribes the attempt made by the sheikh of the 
Bedouins, who accompanied him through the desert, 
to bribe his servant and discover what money he 
had with him, and gives the following account of 
his separation from them: — **They followed me 
into the room, and after a few preliminaries, I 
counted out the price of the camels, and laid down 
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a backsheesh for each separately. Not one of 
them touched it, but all looked at the money and 
me alternately, without speaking a word (it was 
about ten times as much as I would have had to 
pay for the same services anywhere else) ; and the 
sheikh seemed uncertain what to do." After 
violently expressing their dissatisfaction, without 
success, the sheikh begged one thing after another, 
till Mr. Stephens's patience was exhausted, and 
he refused to give any more; when "the long- 
smothered passion broke out, and wild and clamor- 
ous as the Arabs always were, I had never seen 
them so perfectly furious. They raved like so many 
bedlamites ; and the sheikh, with torrents of vocife- 
ration and reproach, drew from his bosom the 
money he had accepted as his portion, dashed it 
on the floor, and swearing that no Frank should 
ever pass through his country again, poured out 
upon me a volley of bitter curses, and grinding his 
teeth with rage and disappointment, rushed out of 
the room." A reconciliation took place next day, 
and they parted good friends; but Mr. Stephens 
closes his narrative by saying that "it was de- 
lightful to think that I should never see his face 
again." 

Captains Irby and Mangles, too, say that, "gene- 
rous and prone to hospitality at first, and as long 
as there is no talk or appearance ot recompense, 
the moment it is discovered that anything can be 
got, they not only lose all liberality, but even com- 
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mon honesty, and a scene of fraud, double-dealing, 
and extortion begins ; so that, in fact, a poor man 
may pass better, and upon a more friendly footing, 
than a rich one." 

And a more recent traveller, Mr. Palgrave, speak- 
ing of the inhabitants of some tents whom his 
guide had designated as ** Ajaweed," i.e., " generous 
fellows," says that this same guide ** recommended 
us to keep a sharp look out after our baggage, since 
there might be pickers and stealers among our hosts, 
for all 'Ajaweed' as they were. Disagreeable news; 
for * Ajaweed * in an Arab mouth corresponds the 
nearest possible to our English ' gentlemen.' Now, 
if the gentlemen were thieves, what must the 
blackguards be ? " He goes on : " Here you may 
see human nature at its lowest stage, or very 
nearly: one sprawls stretched out on the sand, 
another draws unmeaning lines with the end of his 
stick, a third grins, a fourth asks purportless or 
impertinent questions, or cuts jokes meant to be 
witty, but, in fact, only coarse in the extreme. 
Meanwhile, the boys thrust themselves forward 
without restraint, and interrupt their elders — ^their 
betters, I can hardly say, — without the smallest 
respect or deference. 

" And yet," he continues, ** in all this there is 
no real intention of rudeness, no desire to annoy ; 
quite the reverse. They sincerely wish to make 
themselves agreeable to the new comers, to put 
them at their ease, nay, to do them what good 
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service they can, only they do not know how to 
set about it. If fhey violate all laws of decorum 
or courtesy, it is out of sheer ignorance, not malice 
prepense : and amid the aimlessness of an utterly 
uncultivated mind, they occasionally show indica- 
tions of considerable tact and shrewdness ; while 
through all the fickleness proper to men accustomed 
to no moral or physical constraint, there appears 
the groundwork of a manly and generous character, 
such as a Persian or Turk seldom, if ever, offers. 
Their defects are inherent to their condition, their 
redeeming qualities are their own." **I wish my 
readers," he says, in another place, " to remember 
that these wanderers must not be taken for a true 
sample of the Arab race, or for its genuine type ; 
they are only a degenerate branch of that great 
tree, not its root or main stock. In a word, they 
are a pastoral population, grown out of and around 
the fixed nation, and condemned to a savage life, 
with all its concomitants of ignorance and vice, by 
the circumstances of their condition, or fostered 
into indolence and open rapine by the weakness 
and negligence of those who should have kept them 
within due limits." 

The life of the desert tribes is one of danger and 
privation. The country they inhabit supplies few 
of the necessaries of life, and none of its luxuries. 
Their camels, and sometimes a few sheep, are their 
only wealth ; articles of food and clothing, and 
trappings for their horses — ^if they have any — are 
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their only articles of desire. Strangers to manu- 
factures, they know not the value of the products 
of labour, and they often scatter in the desert as 
worthless the most precious commodities in the 
caravans they plunder. It is said that when Mocha 
was taken by the Wahabees, one of them, finding 
a bag of pearls, boiled them, supposing them to be 
some strange kind of grain, and, finding them un- 
softened by the process, threw them away as use- 
less; and the finest Cashmere shawls were sold 
for two or three dollars. They acknowledge no 
authority but that of their own sheikh, and that, 
" in most instances, scarcely rises higher than that 
which is exercised by the father of a family over 
his children. In war, or extraordinary occasions, 
he certainly possesses the power of life and death, 
but he is compelled to use it with the utmost 
caution; one uncalled -for act of severity might 
cost him his situation and his life. In general, 
however, he rules through the intervention of a 
divan of old men, the elders of the tribe. Without 
their sanction, little of moment is undertaken." 

" The sheikhs of the same tribe associate together 
for common defence; they select one from a certain 
family, without regard to seniority, whom they 
acknowledge as a common chief, to direct them in 
warfare and in maintaining the independence of 
their tribe against the attacks of neighbouring ones. 
The power of this chief, who is called the Sheikh 
of sheikhs, is limited by custom ; he is obliged to 
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treat the other sheikhs as associates rather than 
as subjects, and to share his authority with them. 
If dissatisfied, they depose him, or separate them- 
selves, and leave him at the mercy of those who 
are more powerful. The separate families are 
bound to their chief in the same manner. They 
can leave him at pleasure ; the desert is open, 
and the love of liberty, by which they are all 
actuated, renders them incapable of continued sub- 
jection.** 

But though thus jealous of the exercise of 
authority by their own chiefs, they are equally 
jealous of any attempt by a foreign power to 
exercise authority over them. An instance of this 
is related by Captain Wellsted. The Pacha of 
Bagdat having rebelled against the Porte, a large 
force was assembled to depose him. Confident in 
his own strength, he merely directed a body of 
30,000 horse to take the field and protect the 
northern frontier from the attacks of a tribe which 
had been purchased into the Sultan's interest. " A 
curious incident on this occasion exhibits that, not- 
withstanding they may be hired to fight against 
each other, yet that Arabs still look to their com- 
mon origin. The sheikh of a rival tribe and his 
two sons had been taken prisoners, and were now 
brought bound into the presence of the Pacha. 
*Let them be forthwith led to death,' said the 
Pacha, ' and their carcases thrown without to the 
dogs.' Several Arab chiefs immediately remon- 
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strated, and, upon being threatened with a similar 
fate, left the presence, joined their tribes, decamped 
to the desert, and demanded the release of the 
sheikh and his sons, or they would immediately 
join the Sultan's party. The whole of the 
Bedouins, considering it a common cause, flocked 
to join their standard, and the Pacha, however 
unwilling, was compelled to accede to their de- 
mands." 

The exaggerated feeling of independence prevents 
their permanently combining for any purpose. 
" Without either national or religious aim or prin- 
ciple," said an Emeer to Mr. Palgrave; "without 
social bonds or. patriotic feeling, every one isolated 
in his own petty and personal interests, all against 
all, and al^ equally without purpose or meaning, 
they neither care for those out of their own clan, 
nor even for their own tribesmen, except just so far 
as they may chance to receive from them some 
immediate gain, or suffer some actual detriment — 
friends to-day, enemies to-morrow, friends again 
the day after." " Their only real partiality is for 
the highest bidder, and while, to use their own 
expression, * his food is in their bellies,* they may 
possibly do his work, but even that so far only as 
it is evidently profitable to themselves, and not 
over dangerous either." *' Their services are simply 
in the view of hire or booty, not in the least from 
any liking to or esteem for their employer, much 
le^s from aught approaching to patriotism and 
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national feeling. And, in proof of this, they will 
be perfectly ready to turn on and plunder their 
former ally and friecd the very first hour that they 
see him unable to afford them advantage, or to 
offer resistance." 
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TOWN LIFE. 

Until very recently scarcely anything was known 
respecting life in Arabian towns. With the excep- 
tion of Bassorah, Muscat, Aden, Mocha, Jidda, 
and some smaller places on the coasts of the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, in most of which the 
habits of the people have been more or less mo- 
dified by their intercourse with Turks, Persians, 
Egyptians, and other foreigners, their towns had 
been inaccessible to Europeans ; and until Mr. 
Palgrave penetrated into Central Arabia, our 
information as to the habits and customs of 
modem Arabs was almost limited to the slight 
and hasty sketches of the desert tribes made by 
travellers whose observation had for its object 
the country itself rather than its inhabitants. 
Mr. Palgrave having resided in several towns in 
the interior, of the country, and having attained 
a degree of intimacy with some of the principal 
inhabitants, has given us a picture of purely Arab 
life such as no previous traveller has been able to 
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do. It is to him, then, that we are indebted for 
almost all that we know on the subject. 

The first place of any importance that he visited 
was Djowf, the capital of the district bearing the 
same name. This he describes as originally con- 
sisting of eight villages, scattered on the sides of a 
valley, over an extent of four miles, which have 
gradually coalesced into a town, of which they form 
the respective sooks, or quarters. The principal 
one includes the central castle, inhabited by the 
governor, and contains about four hundred houses. 
The others are scattered up and down the valley, 
and are connected by gardens, which, from the 
fertility of the soil, have obtained a considerable 
reputation in the country. 

The houses are of various sizes, and those of the 
poor are often very small, but always distinct, it 
not being the custom under any circumstances for 
two families in Arabia to occupy the same dwelling. 
The houses inhabited by the poorer classes are 
often clustered together without any order or 
method, but those which belong to the more 
wealthy, especially those of the chiefs and their 
families, are frequently separated from ea6h other 
by their gardens and plantations. They have an 
outer court for unlading camels, &c., and an inner 
one, with a large reception-room, or K'hawah, and 
other smaller rooms in which the family reside, and 
to which there is a private entrance. 

The house into which he was first invited was 
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one of a number of the superior class, which are 
built round an open space having a high gateway 
for entrance, and surrounded by seats of beaten 



earth and stone, against the walls, for the use of 
persons who may be waiting for admission. 
After passing through the outer court, they went 
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through a second entrance into a small courtyard, 
one side of which was occupied by a stable, and 
the other three by rooms for the human inhabi- 
tants. Opposite to the entrance was a high wall, 
with several small unglazed windows close under 
the roof, and a large door in the centre. This 
opened into the K*hawah. As this is the only 
part of an Arab house to which strangers are 
admitted, and it is therefore indispensable in the 
residence of every family possiBssing the means, we 
shall copy Mr. Palgrave*s description, with slight 
abridgment : — 

**The K'hawah, or reception-room, is a large 
oblong hall, about twenty feet in height, fifty in 
length, and sixteen or thereabouts in breadth, the 
walls coloured in a rudely-decorative manner with 
brown and white wash, and sunk here and there 
into small triangular recesses, destined to the 
reception of books, lamps, and other objects. 
The roof of timber, and flat; the floor strewed 
with fine clean sand, and garnished all round 
alongside of the walls with long strips of carpet, 
upon which cushions, covered with faded silk, were 
disposed at suitable intervals. In poorer houses, 
felt rugs usually take the place of carpets. In one 
comer, namely, that farthest removed from the 
door, stood a small fireplace, or, to speak more 
exactly, furnace, formed of a large square block of 
granite, or some other hard stone, about twenty 
inches each way. This is hollowed inwardly into a 
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deep funnel, open above, and communicating below 
with a small hoirzontal tube or pipe-hole, through 
which the air passes, bellows-driven, to the lighted 
charcoal, piled up on a grating about half-way in- 
side the cone. In this manner the fuel is soon 
brought to a white heat, and the water in the 
coffee -pot placed above the funnel's mouth is 
readily brought to boil. In some parts the fur- 
nace is replaced by an open fireplace, hollowed in 
the floor, with a raised stone border, and dog-irons 
for the fuel, just like what may be seen in some old 
English manor-houses. This variety of arrange- 
ment is due to the greater abundance or scarcity 
of firewood in different parts of the country. 

"This comer of the K*hawah is the place of 
distinction, whence honour and coffee radiate by 
progressive degrees round the apartment, and 
hereabouts accordingly sits the master of the 
house himself, or the guests whom he more espe- 
cially delights to honour. 

" On the broad edge of the furnace or fireplace, 
as the case may be, stands an ostentatious range 
of copper coffee-pots, varying in size and form. 
In some parts they are very ornamental, very 
tall and slender, with several ornamental circles 
and mouldings in elegant relief, besides boast- 
ing long beak -shaped spouts and high steeples 
for covers. The number of these utensils is often 
ridiculously great. Sometimes a dozen may be 
seen at a time in a row by one fireside, though 

6 
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coflfee-making requires, in fact, only three at most. 
This is to indicate the wealth and munificence of 
their owner, by implying the frequency of his guests 
and the large quantity of coffee that he is in con- 
sequence obliged to have made for them. 

"Behind the stove sits, at least in wealthy houses, 
a black slave, whose occupation is to make and 
pour out the coffee : where there is no slave, the 
master himself, or one of his sons, performs that 
hospitable but tedious duty. The preparation 
begins by about five minutes of blowing with the 
bellows, and arranging the charcoal till a sufficient 
heat has been produced. Next he places the largest 
of the coffee-pots, a huge machine, and about two- 
thirds full of clear water, close by the edge of the 
glowing coal-pit, that its contents may become 
gradually warm, while other operations are in 
progress. He then takes a dirty knotted rag out 
of a niche in the wall close by, and having untied 
it, empties out of it three or four handfuls of un- 
roasted coffee, the which he places on a little trencher 
of platted grass, and picks carefully out any black- 
ened grains, or other non-homologous substances, 
commonly to be found intermixed with the berries 
when purchased in gross. Then, after much cleans- 
ing and shaking, he pours the grain so cleansed 
into a large open iron ladle, and places it over the 
mouth of the funnel, at the same time blowing the 
bellows and stirring the grains gently round and 
round till they crackle, redden, and smoke a little, 
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but carefully withdrawing them from the heat 
long before they turn black or charred, after the 
erroneous fashion of Turkey and Europe; after 
which he puts them to cool a moment on the grass 
platter. He then sets the warm water in the large 
coflFee-pot over the fire aperture, that it may be 
boiling at the right moment, and draws in close 
between his own trouserless legs a large stone 
mortar, with a narrow pit in the middle, just 
enough to admit the black stone pestle of a foot 
long and an inch and a half thick, which he now 
takes in hand. Next, pouring the half-roasted 
berries into the mortar, he proceeds to pound them, 
striking right into the narrow hollow with wonder- 
ful dexterity, nor ever missing his blow, till the 
beans are smashed, but not reduced into powder. 
He then scoops them out, now reduced to a sort of 
coarse reddish grit, very unlike the fine charcoal 
dust which passes in some countries for coffee, and 
out of which every particle of real aroma has long 
since been burnt or ground. After all these opera- 
tions, each performed with as intense a serious- 
ness and deliberate nicety as if the welfare of the 
entire Djowf depended on it, he takes a smaller 
coffee-pot in hand, fills it more than half with hot 
water from the larger vessel, and then shaking the 
pounded coffee into it, sets it on the fire to boil, 
occasionally stirring it with a small stick as the 
water rises, to check the ebullition and prevent 
overflowing. Nor is the boiling stage to be long or 
6* 
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vehement : on the contrary, it is and should be as 
slight as possible. In the interim he takes out of 
another rag-knot a few aromatic seeds called heyl, 
or a little sa&on, and after slightly pounding, 
throws them into the simmering coffee, to improve 
its flavour, for such additional spicing is held in- 
dispensable in Arabia, though often omitted else- 
where in the East. « Sugar would be an unheard-of 
profanation. Last of all, he strains off the liquor 
through some fibres of the inner palm-bark placed 
for that purpose in the jug-spout, and gets ready 
the tray of delicate parti-coloured grass, and the 
small coflfee-cups ready for pouring out. All these 
preliminaries have taken up a good half-hour. . . . 
While blackey is still roasting or pounding his 
coffee, a tall thin lad, GhafiFs eldest son, appears, 
charged with a large circular dish, grass - platted 
like the rest, and throws it with a graceful jerk on 
the sandy floor close beside us. He then produces 
a large wooden bowl full of dates, bearing in the 
midst of the heap a cup full of melted butter. All 
this he places on the circular mat, and says, 
* Semmoo,' literally, * Pronounce the Name,' of 
God, understood ; this means, * Set to work at it.' 
Hereon the master of the house quits his place by 
the fireside, and seats himseK on the sand opposite 
to us; we4raw nearer to the dish, and four or five 
others, after some respectful coyness, join the 
circle. Every one then picks out a date or two 
from the juicy, haK-amalgamated mass, dips them 
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into the bntter, and thns goes on eating till he has 
had enough, when he rises and washes his hands. 
"By this time the coffee is ready, and Soweylim 
begins his round, the coffee-pot in one hand, the 
tray and cups in the other. The first pouring-out 
he must in etiquette drink himself, by way of prac- 
tical assurance that there is no * death in the pot : ' 
the guests are next served, beginning with those 
next the honourable fireside ; the master of the 
house receives his cup last of all. To refuse would 
be a positive and unpardonable insult ; but one 
has not much to swallow at a time, for the coffee- 
cups or finjans are about the size of a large egg- 
shell at most, and are never more than half filled. 
This is considered essential to good breeding, and 
a brimmer would here imply exactly the reverse of 
what it does in Europe. Why it should be so I 
hardly know, unless perhaps the rareness of cup- 
stands or * zarfs ' in Arabia, though these imple- 
ments are universal in Egypt and Syria, might 
render an over-full cup inconveniently hot for the 
fingers that must grasp it without medium. Be 
that as it may, * Pill the cup for your enemy,' is 
an adage common to all. Bedouins or townsmen, 
throughout the peninsula. The beverage itself is 
singularly aromatic and refreshing, a real tonic, 
and utterly different from the black mud sucked by 
the Osmanli, or the watery roast bean preparations 
of France. When the slave or freeman, according 
to circumstances, presents you with a cup, he 
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never fails to accompanyit with a ' Semm/ ' Say 
the name of God ! ' nor must you take it without 
answering 'Bismallah.' 

"When all have been served, a second round is 
poured out, but in inverse order, for the host this 
time drinks first, and the guests last. On special 
occasions, a first reception for instance, the ruddy 
liquor is a third time handed round, nay, a fourth 
cup is sometimes added. But all of them put to- 
gether do not come up to one-fourth of what an 
European imbibes in a single draught at break- 
fast." * 

Intoxicating drinks being forbidden by Mahom- 
medan law, coffee holds the place in Eastern 
countries that wine and other fermented liquors do 
in the North. CoflFee-houses are the places of resort 
in the towns, and the leisure time is spent there 
which in Europe is passed in operas or theatricals 
or in gin-palaces. 

"Let us visit the interior of the principal one 
(at Damascus), which is picturesquely situated on 
a small island in the river Baraidy. The stream 
holds its course with headlong fury over a rocky 
bed, and almost dashes its spray into our faces as 
we seat ourselves beside it. This retreat is a 
light and elegant building, formed of trellised 
alcoves, clustered with the tendrils of the vine, and 
sufficiently capacious to entertain under the shadow 
of its trees five hundred people. There a party in 

* Palgrave*s Arabia] vol. i. pp. 25-66. 
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the comer are sipping their coffee, not listlessly, 
as it is the fashion to observe of them, but coolly 
discussing a bargain, and only removing their narjid 
to speak. Not far from them is a second group 
playing at draughts or chess ; a third, listening to 
a minstrel, who with a guitar of Albania, is accom- 
panying its simple melody with his voice. Else- 
where a circle are seated around and eagerly 
Ustening to a professed story-teller, who is reciting 
a tale of the Thousand and One Nights. That 
man who sits so silent, so mournful, has just lost a 
favourite wife ; beside him is a stranger unknown 
to all, who is looking on and counting his beads. 
Again, another has called for his simple meal of 
kabobs ; and behind him a merry group of boys 
are drinking iced sherbet, and laughingly com- 
plaining of the manner in which it burns them. 
So much for the listless scene some of our travellers 
have painted."* 

The inhabitants of the Djowf are said to be 
descended from the great tribe of Tai, and to have 
formerly been Christians. They are tall and well- 
proportioned, with regular and intelligent features, 
very different from the Bedouins : they are healthy, 
and it is not uncommon to see a man of seventy 
accompanying a body of young men in arms. They 
are courageous and liberal, and nowhere is the 
guest better treated. 

'* Everybody," says Mr. Palgrave, "who had a 

• WeUsted. City of the Calipht. 
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dinner or supper to offer was our host at the Djowf ; 
invitations rained in on all sides, and it would 
have been considered a shame on the hospitality of 
the people in general, and a blot on their fair name, 
had we ever been left to dine twice under the same 
roof. Our manner of passing the time was as 
follows : — ^We used to rise at early dawn, lock up 
the house, and go out in the pure cool air of the 
morning to some quiet spot among the neighbour- 
ing palm groves, or scale the wall of some garden, 
or pass right on through the by-lanes, to where 
cultivation merges in the adjoining sands of the 
valley ; in short, to any convenient place where we 
might hope to pass an hour of quiet, undisturbed 
by Arab sociability, and have leisure to plan our 
work for the day. We would then return home 
about sunrise, and find outside the door some tall 
lad sent by his father (generally one of the wealthier 
and more influential inhabitants of the quarter, 
yet unvisited by us), waiting our return, to invite us 
to an early breakfast. We would now accompany 
our Mercury to his domicile, where a hearty recep- 
tion, and some neighbours collected for the occa- 
sion, or attracted by a cup of good coffee (at which 
any true Arab would make a spring, were it placed 
on the other side of the bottomless pit, more 
surely than an Englishman would at his roast 
beef), were sure to be in attendance. Here an hour 
or so would wear away, and some medical or mer- 
cantile transaction be sketched out. We, of course. 
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would bring the conversation, whenever it was 
possible, on local topics, according as those present 
seemed likely to afford us exacter knowledge and 
insight into the real state and circumstances of the 
land. We would then return to our own quarters, 
where a crowd of customers awaiting us would 
allow us neither rest nor pause till noon. Then a 
short interval for date or pumpkin eating in some 
neighbour's house would occur, and after that busi- 
ness be again resumed for three or four hours. A 
walk among the gardens, rarely alone, more often 
in company with friends and acquaintances, would 
follow; and meanwhile an invitation to supper 
somewhere had unfailingly been given and accepted. 
" This important meal is here, as almost every- 
where else in Arab towns, a little before sunset. 
The staple article of Djowf fare, and in Djebil 
Shomer also, is Djereeshah, that is, wheat coarsely 
ground and then boiled; butter and meat are added, 
sometimes vegetables, gourds, cucumbers, and the 
like; eggs, hard-boiled by the way, occasionally 
come in ; but however various the items, the whole 
is piled up heapwise on one large copper dish, of 
circular form, and often a foot and a half or even 
two feet in diameter. The food itself is served 
scalding hot, but it is to be eaten with the hand 
alone ; not that any philosophical or moral objec- 
tion exists to forks and spoons, as I have seen 
ingeniously stated by an author — French, of course 
— but simply that those articles are not to be found 
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here, nor are they indeed any way requisite where 
soup and joints of roast meat are alike out of the 
question. Bread never figures at a Djowf supper, 
though it is common enough at breakfast. This 
article assumes in Arabia infinite varieties of form 
and quality : here it consists of large unleavened 
cakes of a moderate thickness, less than that of the 
Jewish massoth in these times. Dates are often 
added, to represent garnish, at supper — from what 
meal indeed are they absent ? No drink but water 
is known hereabouts, though date-tree wine might 
easily be manufactured, and the old poets and 
writers of Northern Arabia often mention it ; but 
it has now gone out of fashion, and even remem- 
brance. 

** After supper, all rise, wash their hands, and 
then go out into the open air, to sit and smoke a 
quiet pipe under the still transparent sky of the 
summer evening. Neither mist nor vapour, much 
less a cloud, appears ; the moon dips down in 
silvery whiteness to the very verge of the palm- 
tree tops, and the last rays of daylight are almost 
as sharp and clear as the dawn itself. Chat and 
society continue for an hour or two, and then every 
one goes home, most to sleep, I fancy, for few 
Penseroso lamps are here to be seen at midnight 
hour, nor does the spirit of Plato stand much risk 
of unsphering them from the nocturnal studies of 
Djowf; we, to write our journal, or to compare 
observations and estimate characters." 
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They proceeded from Djowf to Ha'yel, a large 
fortified town, the residence of the prince to whom 
the Djowf is subject. It contains from twenty to 
twenty-two thousand inhabitants, but occupies space 
enough for three hundred thousand, packed close 
together, as they are in some European capitals. 
About one-tenth of the ground is taken up by the 
king's palace and gardens, and there are many 
other large gardens and even plantations included 
within the walls. Some of the wealthy inhabitants 
also have houses and gardens without the walls, 
and groves of trees belonging to various villages 
may be seen on the distant skirts of the plain on 
which the town is built. 

The walls of the palace are enormously thick, 
four hundred and fifty or five hundred feet long, 
and about thirty in height, pierced near the top 
with narrow unglazed windows. The mosque is 
situated in the same area, and the market-place 
also opens out of it. On the side opposite to the 
palace are the residences of the chief treasurer 
and prime minister, and other officers of the house- 
hold ; and also a long range of warehouses for the 
government stores, and small apartments for the ac- 
commodation of guests, no stranger being allowed, 
under any circumstances, to sleep within the palace. 
A tall gate gives admission to the High Street, which 
crosses at right angles, and at the other end another 
gate leads to another large street, which runs out 
of the city on to the surrounding plain. 
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Having taken their seat amongst a number of 
persons on the bench in the area, they were after 
a time accosted by ** a thin, middle-sized indivi- 
dual, whose countenance bears the type of smiling 
urbanity and precise etiquette, bej&tting his office 
at court. His neat and simple dress, the long 
silver-circled staff in his hand, his respectful salu- 
tation, his politely important manner, all denote 
him one of the palace retinue. It is Seyf, the court 
chamberlain, whose special duty is the reception 
and presentation of strangers. We rise to receive 
him, and are greeted with a decorous ' Peace be 
with you, brothers,' in the fulness of every inflec- 
tion and accent that the most scrupulous gram- 
marian could desire. 

" * Whence have you come? May good attend 
you! And what do you desire in our town ? May 
God grant you success ! ' 

" ' We desire the favour of God most high, and 
secondly, that of Telal.' 

" Whereupon Seyf, looking very sweet, begins, as 
in duty bound, a little encomium on his master's 
generosity and other excellent qualities, and assures 
us that we have exactly reached the right quarters." 

After being conducted to the K'hawah and par- 
taking of coffee, they returned to the outer court, 
where after a short time Telal, the prince, arrived. 
He was dressed in the white Arab shirt, covered by 
a long robe of Cashmere shawl, over which he wore 
a delicately-worked cloak of camel's hair. On his 
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head was a broidered handkerchief, with silk and 
gold thread, and he was girt with a broad band of 
earners hair entwined with red silk, with a gold- 
mounted sword by his side. At his side walked 
Zamil, the treasurer and prime minister, dressed 
in gayer colours and embroidery than the king 
himself. Every one stood up as the king passed 
through, and when Seyf had answered his questions • 
respecting the strangers, he conducted them to 
supper, consisting of rice and boiled meat, with 
thin cakes of unleavened bread, and dates, and 
small onions with chopped gourds intermixed. After 
supper, concluding with coflfee and smoking their 
pipes, they were conducted to their quarters for 
the night in one of the small apartments already 
mentioned. 

Early the next morning they were visited by Abd- 
el-Mahsin, the intimate friend and counseller of the 
king, whose object was evidently to obtain informa- 
tion as to their character and pursuits. They after- 
wards were present at the king's public audience, 
and when it was over, he took them by the hand 
and led them down the street to the house of a 
merchant, which he entered, with the strangers and 
five or six of his attendants, and conversed with 
them for upwards of an hour. 

They found here evidences of power, order, and 
prosperity, which, together with the conversation of 
the prince, gave them a very favourable impression 
of his character. " Here was an Arab governing 
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Arabs after their own native Arab fashion, and thus 
succeeding infinitely better in securing the peace of 
his lands, and the happiness of his subjects, the 
regular administration of law and justice, and the 
maintenance of quiet and good order, than any 
Constantinople-sent Basha ever did or ever can.'* 

On the next day they commenced their medical 
practice, and the courtyard was soon thronged with 
visitors. 

About a fortnight after their arrival at Ha'yel, 
they rose early one morning before sunrise, and 
walking out of the town, ascended some high rocks, 
whence they could *' see groups of peasants, who, 
driving their fruit and vegetable-laden asses before 
them, issue like little bands of ants from the moun- 
tain gorges around, and slowly approach on the 
tracks converging to the capital. Horsemen from 
the town ride out to the gardens, and a long line 
of camels on the westerly Medinah road winds up 
towards Ha'yel." After enjoying the view for a 
time, " we quit our solitary perch and descend to 
the plain, where, keeping in the shadow of the 
western fortificq,tions, we regain the town-gate and 
thence the market. There all is now life and move- 
ment : some of the warehouses, filled with rice, flour, 
spices or coffee, and often concealing in their inner 
recesses stores of the prohibited American weed, 
are already open. We salute the owners while we 
pass, and they return a polite and friendly greeting. 
Camels are unloading in the streets, and Bedouins 
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standing by, looking anything but at home in the 
town. The shoemaker and the blacksmith — ^those 
two main props of Arab handicraft — are already at 
their work, and some gossiping bystanders are col- 
lected around them. At the corner, where our cross 
street falls into the market-place, three or four coun- 
try women are seated, with piles of melons, gourds, 
egg-plant fruits, and other garden produce for sale. 
My companion falls a haggling with one of these 
nymphs, and ends by obtaining a dozen * badin- 
jans,' and a couple of water-melons, each bigger 
than a man's head, for the equivalent of an Eng- 
lish twopence. With this purchase we return home, 
where we shut and bolt the outer door, then take 
out of a flat basket what has remained from over 
night of our wafer-like Ha'yel bread, and with this 
and a melon make a hasty breakfast. I say a hasty 
one, for though it is only half an hour after sun- 
rise, repeated knocks at our portal show the arrival 
of patients and visitors ; early rising being here 
the fashion, and reason good where artificial light- 
ing is scanty. However, we do not at once open to 
our friends, nor will they take offence at the delay, 
but remain where they are, chatting together before 
our door till we admit them ; of so little value is 
time here." 

After seeing and prescribing for several patients, 
one in the garb of a smith asks for a visit to his 
brother who is sick. After some consideration, the 
author consents. "Doheyin takes up his thin 
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black cloak, and wraps it round him in folds that a 
sculptor might admire, and out we set together. 
As we go on to the Sook, he nods and smiles to 
some fifty acquaintances, or stops a moment to 
interchange a few words with those of his own 
land. The market-place is now crowded from end 
to end — townsmen, villagers. Bedouins ; some seated 
at the doors of warehouses, and driving a bargain 
with the owners inside, some gathered in idle 
groups, gossiping over the news of the hour. . . . 
Groups of lading and unlading camels block up 
the path. I look right and left; there, within 
the shops, I see one merchant laboriously summing 

up his accounts (I know 
not whether the Arabs 
were ever good arith- 
meticians, certainly at 
present a simple reck- 
oning of addition poses 
nine out of ten) ; an- 
other, for want of cus- 
tomers, is reading in 
some old dog' s - eared 
manuscript of prayers, 
or of natural history, or 
of geography — such ge- 
ography, where almost 
all the world, except 
Arabia, is filled up with ' Anthropophagi, and men 
whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders.' . . . 
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" Mixed with the city crowd, swordsmen and 
gaily dressed negroes (for the negro is always a 
dandy when he can aflford it, belonging mostly to 
the palace) are now going about their affairs, and 
claim a certain amount of deference from the vulgar 
cits, though we see nothing here of the Agha and 
Basha style of the overbearing and despotic Turk. 
Nor do these government men ever dream of taking 
aught without purchase, or of compelling those 
they can lay hold of to gratuitous labour, Ottoman 
fashion ; such proceedings also being repugnant to 
that independent highmindedness which stamps 
the genuine Arab caste. The well-dressed chief- 
tain and noble jostles on amid the plebeian crowd 
on terms of astounding familiarity, and elbows or 
is elbowed by the artisan and the porter; while the 
court oflScers themselves meet with that degree of 
respect alone which indicates deference rather than 
inferiority in those who pay it. A gay and busy 
scene ; the morning air in the streets yet retains 
just suflScient coolness to render tolerable the 
bright rays of the sun, and everywhere is that 
atmosphere of peace, security, and thriving, known 
to the visitors of inner Arabia, and almost or 
wholly unknown to the Syrian or Anatolian tra- 
veller. 

'* Should you listen to the hum of discourse around, 
you will never hear a curse, an imprecation, or a 
quarrel, but much business repartee and laughter. 
Doheym and I slowly pick out our way through 

7 
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the crowd, amid many greetings on either hand, 
till we reach the open space of the palace court 
where the Sook falls into it, and thence we pass 
through the high gateway, and enter the main 
artery of the town." 
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ABAB HOSPITALITY AND COOKING. 

Hospitality is one of the most marked features in 
the Arab character: food and shelter are freely 
claimed and freely given by and to all travellers. 
However poor they may be, the stranger is welcomed 
to the best they have; and however high the host 
in rank or riches, he makes it his first duty to see 
that the wants of the guest are supplied, nor does 
he even seat himself at the meal unless towards 
the end of it, at the express and urgent desire of 
the entertained. It may be that it is grudgingly 
bestowed, but no sign of unwillingness is allowed 
to appear, and so paramount is the duty felt to be, 
that a party who, in crossing the desert, arrived at 
the tent of a chief, where they were received with 
a warm welcome, having in the course of the even- 
ing asked for the son of their host, a youth of 
great intelligence and amiable disposition, " My 
son is asleep," quietly replied the host, who con- 
tinued to do the honours of the entertainment he 
had provided. On the morrow, as they were about 
7* 
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to take their departure, they learned that the lad 
had fallen from a height a short time before their 
arrival, and was killed. The father had concealed 
his grief, in order not to be wanting in the perform- 
ance of the duties of hospitality. 

Some account of the manner in which hospitality 



C 

is exercised in Central Arabia has already been given. 
The following description is by a French traveller 
in the northern parts, about fifty years since : — 
"The sheikh invited us to dinner: we accepted 
his invitation, and followed him to his tent. We 
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found at the entrance an immense wooden bowl 
placed on a mat, and filled with half-cooked rice, 
piled up in a pyramid at least three feet in height : 
the base was, as may be supposed, of considerable 
width. Its summit was occupied by a piece of 
boiled camel's flesh. After having made us a sign 
to seat ourselves, the sheikh placed between M. de 
Portes and myself, a venerable old man, the end of 
whose long white beard was dyed, with henna, of a 
red colour. When we were all ranged round the 
dish, sitting on the ground with our legs crossed 
under us, the old man, whom Douhai had given us 
as a neighbour, made a hollow with his hand in the 
part of the dish of rice opposite to M. de Portes and 
myself, put into the hollow some leben (sour milk), 
and, still with his fingers, took some of the meat 
on the top of the pyramid, divided it into small 
portions, and placed them on the milk which he 
had just poured out. Each did the same. We 
were not a little embarrassed what to do with the 
mixture. In our perplexity we cast our eyes on our 
neighbours, and saw them kneading with their 
fingers the compound which each had before him^ 
We followed their example, and formed as we were 
able a kind of ball, which we ate with pretty good 
appetite. The meal did not take much time. We 
waited to rise until some one should give the signal. 
The sheikh was the first to leave his place. M. de 
Portes and I did the same ; other guests, who stood 
behind us from the commencement of the repast, 
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waiting to take any place as soon as it was vacated, 
filled our seats round the dish, and afterwards made 
way for others, who also had successors, until at last 
the immense mountain of rice which we had begun 
to attack had entirely disappeared. As we left our 
places, a slave presented drink to us in a cup of 
zinc, which probably was the only one Douhai 
possessed, for it served for all the guests. The 
sheikh then made us pass into his tent : there we 
found a camel's skin stretched on four stakes, and 
forming a large trough, with water, where we washed 
our hands, mouth, and beard. We were fortunate 
in being the first to arrive, for the same water 
served for the whole party. Its state afterwards 
may be imagined ; but the Arabs cared not, water, 
according to their religious notions, never ceasing 
to be pure. 

" When we had finished this indispensable cere- 
mony, the sheikh took us by the hand, and led us 
into a separate part of the tent, which is exclusively 
appropriated to receptions. There we were served 
with coflfee in a cup which, like that of zinc already 
mentioned, passed to all the company in turn. The 
coffee is drunk without sugar. When each had 
drunk several mouthfuls, we sat down on the carpet. 
We were presented with pipes, and each disposed 
himself as conveniently as he could to pass the 
rest of the evening. The young people amused 
themselves by singing to the accompaniment of an 
instrument formed of a piece of wood cut into the 
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shape of a violin, on which was stretched a piece of 
tanned camel's skin pierced with several holes, 
and on which strongly -stretched hair served in- 
stead of strings. The bow they used was also made 
of hair ; the sounds which they drew from it were 
feeble and discordant. Others sounded tambourines 
made of metal. 

* * In another part of the tent, in the centre of a 
large number of Arabs seated on the ground in a 
circle, was standing one of those reciters who are 
found in the East in all public places, and at every 
halt of a caravan, and whose whole life is passed 
in repeating stories, which, by their length and the 
fertility of imagination displayed, are in no degree 
inferior to those so well known in Europe as the 
Thousand and One Nights. The marvellous does 
not always so exclusively prevail in these narratives 
as to prevent a little history from slipping in. 
Thus, the reciter whom we had before us this even- 
ing, entertained his audience with the great deeds 
of the French army in Egypt. Every moment he 
was interrupted by exclamations of fear, pleasure, 
or admiration, of which the violent expression 
stunned me. 1 was in tortures, and attempting to 
guess the cause of such violent emotions, when M. 
GeoflErey, who acted as our interpreter, told us the 
subject, and offered to translate for us part of the 
Arab's tale. We accepted his offer, and this is 
what he told us: — 

** * The French,' said the Arab, * are supernatural 
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beings ; their firearms are more terrible than light- 
ning. They have cannon which throw into the 
enemy's camp balls of an enormous size ; and what 
is most extraordinary, very often these balls remain 
for a time quiet, and then, when one is not expect- 
ing it, they burst open violently, hell comes out of 
them, and destroys everything around. Moreover,* 
added he, 'they are immortal; for, though they 
march all together, and chained to one another, 
however they may be fired on, no vacancy is ever 
seen in their ranks. They have also the power of 
self-multiplication at will, for often a small body 
may be seen advancing, which, at the moment 
when it is least expected, extends itself, multiplies 
itself, and sometimes covers a plain, of which at 
first it occupied but a small part. They have 
also muskets with which they often fire fifteen or 
twenty times without re-loading : it is a perpetual 
fire. There are soldiers among them who wear 
large fur caps. Oh, they are terrible ! one of them 
is able to cut down six Arab horsemen. On the 
other hand, their horsemen need not be feared : one 
of ours can easily fight six of them. The country 
they inhabit is very far oflf ; it is separated from us 
by the sea. Well ! if they chose they would pass 
underneath it, and come here in the twinkling of an 
eye.' 

" This narrative froze the Arabs with alarm. They 
turned towards M. de Portes and myself with a 
fearful look, seeming to seek in our appearance and 
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behaviour for the confirmation or refutation of the 
marvellous things they had just heard. We re- 
mained perfectly grave, and affirmative gestures 
dissipated all their doubts ; and when at night we 
retired to our own quarters, a large number assem- 
bled beneath our tent, to bring their tribute of 
astonishment and admiration. This visit was not 
very amusing to us : they smoked, and scattered 
their vermin about our carpets with unexampled 
profusion. We were therefore glad to get rid of 
them. Moreover, we could scarcely keep ourselves 
awake, but it was with much difficulty that we suc- 
ceeded in sending them away." 

A more recent traveller gives a description of a 
visit to an Arab chief in Africa. " The Khalif, Ben 
Gannah, had made me promise that during my 
stay at Biskra, I would go to see him at his smala 
(country house), situated on a small estate near the 
oasis. We sent him word one day that the captain 
of artillery and myself would call on the morrow. 
We intended merely to pay a visit of civility, see 
his smala, and return. Ben Gannah, however, did 
not so understand it, and from early mom his 
negresses were at work, and a breakfast fit for an 
epicure was ready for us at eleven a.m. But, igno- 
rant of the preparations which had been made to 
do us honour, we did not arrive till three in the 
afternoon. The Khalif was mortified at the delay, 
not so much on account of the repast, as because it 
annoyed him to appear to wait; But, of too high 
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rank, and too well bred to show his vexation, he 
seemed, when we arrived, to say, * I am more than 
satisj&ed since I see you here,* and led us at once to 
his beautiful marabout tent (a circular tent, with 
canopies at the top, somewhat in the shape of the 
mould of a Strasbur^ pie). In this country villa 
we found collected together everything that could 
make the life of an Eastern chief comfortable and 
luxurious — soft thick carpets, silk hangings, plenty 
of nice soft cushions, a table, seats, even a French 
bed, with curtains and festoons of gauze, for the 
use of the lord and master. A number of well- 
arranged coflfers, studded with diamond -headed 
nails, and bound with iron or copper, served as 
supports round the inner circumference of the tent. 
What store of riches were there concealed, — arms, 
jewellery, lace, booty of every description ! While 
we were imagining the value of these mysterious 
treasures, the breakfast, which had been hastily 
warmed again, appeared on a low table. Our spahi 
interpreter was invited, according to custom, to 
take his seat with us, and Ben Gannah, who ate 
nothing himself, made him no less welcome, and 
was as pressing in his hospitality to him as to our- 
selves. Equality began and ended with the com- 
mon meal. I cannot at this moment remember the 
dishes, few in number but of exquisite delicacy, 
which Ben Gannah regaled us with. I remember 
only a certain preparation of fillets of mutton, with 
egg stuffing, which met with general approbation. 
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We drank of the morocco-flavoured water out of 
their goat-skin bottles. Preserves, flavoured with 
essence of rose, concluded the repast." 

Some travellers have called in question the 
reality of this hospitality, have related facts which 
seem inconsistent with its existence, and thence 
have argued that the apparent liberality was exer- 
cised, in fact, with a view to a return in some form. 
Mr. Stephens gives his view of the matter in the 
passage already quoted from his book. M. Prax 
mentions the case of a poor Mussulman foot soldier, 
who was journeying on business from the coast to 
the borders of the desert, and having entered a tent 
where they offered him a meal of badly-prepared 
kouskous, his host, whilst he was eating it, re- 
marked that he had a very white turban, and 
intimated that it would be acceptable, to make a 
shirt for his youngest child. The traveller foresaw 
what would follow, — that after the turban they 
would want the burnous, and he would be fortunate 
if the trousers, slippers, and sash should escape. 
He took an opportunity of leaving the tent, and at 
the risk of being torn by dogs as savage as wild 
beasts, took to his heels, and made his escape 
through the darkness. 

Another writer says : " The most polite of the 
Arabs would willingly excuse himself from the 
trouble and expense brought upon his little menage 
by a chance stranger guest. I weU remember the 
cries of despair which our arrival once raised in a 
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small douar. We were a numerous party, so that 
the poor people received us as a swarm of locusts, 
looking upon themselves as about to be eaten up. 
We with diflSculty obtained the shelter we required, 
the women uttering loud lamentations while re- 
moving their utensils. The men, though not so 
demonstrative, did not appear any more cheerful. 
But they were needlessly alarmed, and the sight of 
the provisions drawn from our bags dissipated 
their fears, and acted like a miracle in silencing 
their cries." But the same author continues : " On 
the other hand, I shall never forget the courtesy 
and hearty self-denial with which we were received 
one day in one of the most horrible solitudes of 
the desert, among a poor band of wanderers, who, 
seeing us approach, not merely before we stated 
our wants, but in some degree in spite of us, gave 
up the only tent they possessed, and went away to 
encamp at a distance under a burning sun, until 
it should please us to vacate their dwelling again." 
Messrs. Irby and Mangles also say : " When we 
proposed returning, the principal objections that 
were started were the difficulty of finding provisions 
for ourselves and provender for our horses. This 
was remedied by the purchase of a sheep on our 
parf. incrptlipr wif.li wbal.fivpr filfifi wafl nfiCfiasarv for 
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viding what we wanted at their own expense, from 
the moment that payment was talked of, and 
money shown to them, became greedy and im- 
posing to the highest degree, and resorted to every 
method of extortion that they could devise. This 
is, however, entirely in the Arab character.** 

Captain Wellsted, after giving an account of an 
incident which occurred in the course of his journey, 
endeavours to explain this apparent contradiction. 
" Our camels," he says, " were prepared. We 
mounted, and I endeavoured, unnoticed, to slip a 
dollar into the hands of the poor man, o.ur host. 
His fingers did not close on it, and it fell to the 
ground. However unwilling, I was compelled to 
stoop, pick it up, and return it to my pocket. This 
poor creature had not probably a sous in the world. 
We drank up all his milk ; his family had toiled 
the whole of the day for us ; he was, perhaps, never 
to see the party again ; and I, in return, in the 
presence of his countrymen, had wounded his feel- 
ings. Although the offence proceeded from a good 
motive, it was probably the most injudicious act of 
which I had been guilty during my travels, as it, 
to appearance, showed my ignorance of the sacred- 
ness with which the Arabs observe the laws of 
hospitality. 

" I have heard it questioned by other travellers 
if this is not more nominal than real. It was 
urged that they as Englishmen had passed through 
these countries, and the full value was demanded 
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and paid for -whatever they received, and in the 
presents they were compelled to make to the at- 
tendants. The fact I have mentioned (and it is by 
no means a solitary one) is a sufficient answer. 
The Arabs there believed us Englishmen to be 
possessed of boundless wealth, and from such a 
people similar oflferings, in accordance with Asiatic 
usages, are expected. As a poor man, I was con- 
sidered a fit object to receive rather than to give. 
The fact is that most of an Arab's acts may be 
traced to one general principle — an equalisation 
of property, which is talked of, or exists only in 
appearance in other countries, but in Arabia ap- 
proaches near to a reality. Thus an Arab, if he 
saw me with that which he had not, would lay hands 
on it and observe, * What dost thou with this super- 
fluous article? Thine uncle requires it.' Upon 
which, if he possessed the power, he would coolly 
walk away with it. Eeverse the picture. I am in 
want; the same individual will share his scanty 
store, however small may be the provision, and 
bless his Maker for affording him the opportunity 
of thus exercising his charity. This is no fiction 
conjured up to satisfy a favourite theory. I have 
lived long and intimately with this simple people, 
and could, if it were necessary, cite many more 
instances in support of my position." 

It is not customary to sit up late in the tent ; 
the fatigue of the journey or a long day on horse- 
back makes itself felt, and the eyelids soon close. 
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But the evening is prolonged when a stranger has 
been received into the tent of the sheikh. The 
sheikh's relations and friends come, partly from 
curiosity, and partly from courtesy, to visit the 
visitor. The common salutation is, "Ouiche alek? 
Ouiche enta ? " (How goes it ? How are you ?) 
They seat themselves ceremoniously on the carpet 
or mat, in a circle, smoke, and take coffee. The 
Arabs talk about horses, barley, camels, and sheep; 
the traveller puts some questions, to which they are 
very reserved in their answers. After an hour or 
so, having sufficiently scrutinised his person, his 
dress, his arms, they rise one by one and vanish 
like shadows, and the inmates of the tent retire for 
the night. 

The kneeling camels seem like monstrous 
sphinxes guarding the entrance. The light of the 
fire or the torches shines into the darkness beyond. 
The laughter and chattering of the women mingles 
with the neighing of the horses, with the baying or 
rather the furious howling of those abominable 
dogs who guard the douar, and with the bleating 
of the flocks. At daybreak, when the wearied dogs 
cease their clamour, all the varieties of fowls take 
up the chorus. How men can sleep amidst such a 
noise one can scarcely comprehend. Perhaps the 
auditory nerve becomes numbed by the constant 
din, and so the greatness of the evil produces its 
own remedy. The Arabs themselves are uncon- 
scious of the hubbub, and are much astonished if 
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you make any remark upon it. And if one of the 
hungry dogs finds his way into the tent in search 
of the bones remaining from the feast, you may 
have the pleasure of hearing the crunching of his 
jaws within a few feet of you, in addition to all the 
rest of the disturbance. They get little from their 
masters, and are always ravenous, so you may 
consider yourself favoured if he leaves you un- 
devoured. 

The accounts given by different travellers of 
Arab cookery are very various ; some represent it 
as detestable, whilst others describe it as elaborate 
and recherche. It probably differs in different 
parts, and has been modified by their intercourse 
with other people. Mr. Stephens describes the 
killing of a lamb, and " its smoking entrails, yet 
curling with life, broiling on the fire ;*' while his 
host **drew from the burning coals one of the 
daintiest pieces, about a yard and a half in length, 
and rolling one end between the palms of his hands 
to a tapering point, broke off about a foot, and 
handed it to me." 

"In Europe," Mr. Palgrave says, "too many 
cooks are said to have an injurious effect upon 
the broth, but here the process is far too simple 
for spoiling. To light a fire under a huge never- 
scoured caldron, to set the water boiling, and 
then to throw in the quarters of the slaughtered 
animal, to seethe in their own unskimmed grease, 
till about two-thirds cooked — ^that is the whole 
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culinary art and the ne plus ultra of a Badouin 
feast. 

" All this, however, takes some time : fires 
lighted in the open air do not act so quickly as 
they would in a stove and kitchen, and large masses 
of meat cannot be speedily reduced to something 
like an edible condition. Accordingly, the stars 
are already in the sky, and the night breeze has 
cooled the sands, before an unusual bustle among 
the bystanders, and a burst of sparks, show that 
the caldron has been at last removed off the 
stones which served it for a fireplace. The water 
is then poured off, the meat piled pell-mell into a 
large and very dirty wooden bowl; and thus, with- 
out any other accompaniment, seasoning or aught 
else, placed on the ground about half way between 
us and the tents. The chief, or some unbreeched 
youngster of his family, comes up to us with the 
customary ' Tefaddaloo,' or, * Do us the favour,' 
that is, of accepting the invitation. We approach 
the bowl, but ere we can take our place a rush has 
already been made from all quarters towards the 
common centre of attraction, and a large circle is 
awaiting in silence the signal to begin. This is 
given by the chief, who again repeats the formula 
of welcome, and Salem and my comrade (for I con- 
fess myself to have been always rather backward 
on these occasions, not for want of hunger, but of 
liking) fish out a large joint of half-raw meat, and 
pulling at it in opposite directions, divide it into 
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more manageable morsels. Then every one falls 
to. Thirty or more unwashed hands are in the 
bowl, and within five minutes space, bones too clean 
picked to offer much solace to the lean dogs on 
guard around, are all the remains of the banquet. 

«< * Why do you not eat? Eat, go to work at it. 
Oh, a hundred welcomes to you, our worthy guests !' 
reiterates at short intervals our host, and shows 
the way by his own good example. I may remark, 
that were the Sultan himself in our place, he would 
get no greater variety or choicer fare, for the simple 
reason that the Sherarat have nothing better to 
present." 

A French author, from whom we have already 
quoted, gives a very different account. Kouskous is 
the standard dish. ** This," says he, *' consists of a 
kind of semolina, or granulated paste of the size of 
a very small grain of rice,<5arefully cooked by steam. 
When just done it is drained, and served up in a 
bowl or deep dish. It is sometimes garnished with 
peas, quarters of hard eggs, and other delicacies; 
and above all, a piece of mutton boiled exceedingly 
tender, an art in which Arab women, to do them 
justice, are absolutely unrivalled. The dish being 
placed in the midst of the guests, each takes from 
the top his portion of mutton, in order to pour out 
the margah — the peculiar broth so heightened 
with spices, which gives to the dish the flavour of 
a cushion full of needles. Each guest then arms 
himself with a wooden spoon, and forms before him 
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a hollow, in order to draw up this precious liquor. 
It is bad taste to encroach on these respective holes, 
or artesian wells, or on the peas and pieces of egg 
around. Communism has its bounds, even in the 
case of a porringer. The kouskous dispatched, 
each takes with the thumb and finger the piece of 
mutton. The bones, half gnawed, are carefully re- 
placed on what remains of the kouskous, and the 
whole is ceremoniously handed to the inferior 
members of the family, who devour all except the 
bones, for which the pack of hungry dogs are wait- 
ing." He describes the effect of the first dish of 
kouskous which he partook of. ** I had not taken 
two spoonfuls, when it seemed to me as if I had 
swallowed half a million of pins. It was only the 
effect of the pepper and allspice thrown by hand- 
fuls into this national dish. They had increased 
the dose of it, I fancy, specially in my honour. 
Even my companions, quite greedy for this vitriolic 
dish, could not help testifying their gratification by 
large tears which rolled down their cheeks, I do 
not say into their plates, but into their wooden 
spoons. I indemnified myself with slices of the 
hard eggs and a little of the boiled mutton which 
crowned the dish." 

There are several kinds of kouskous. Sometimes 
it is sweet, and then raisins and cloves are added. 
But this is a great luxury, and there are Arabs who 
have never in their lives tasted sugar. 

The Arabs are accustomed to eat their meat and 
8* 
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bread, or cakes, separately. '' It has happened to 
me," says M. Momand, " that I have refused the 
pancakes or bread which was brought tous,intending 
to use it as bread when the principal dish made its 
appearance; but we were disappointed by seeing 
them carry it away when they brought the other in, 
consequently we learnt to cast oflf our northern pre- 
judices, and take all that was brought to us." 

Except on the coast, fish seldom forms part of 
their meals. The streams are too impetuous, and 
too liable to become dry in summer, to afford much 
fish. Consequently few of them know how to fish. 
" It is," said one of them, imitating with his hands 
the motion of a fish going through the water, " he 
runs too quickly, and we have only our hands to 
eatch him.'* The Arabian seas however abound, 
and upwards of a hundred new species have been 
observed. Mr. Stephens, on the banks of the Red 
Sea, saw ''a fisherman stealing along the shore 
with his net in his hand, looking into the sea, and 
ready to throw it when he saw any fish. The pro- 
cess, like everything else that one sees here, is 
perfectly primitive, and carries the beholder back 
to the early days of this ancient country. Carrying 
the net on his left arm, crooked, cleared and 
prepared for a throw, with the one end in his right 
hand, and taking advantage of ripples made by the 
wind, and the sun throwing his shadow behind him, 
he runs along the shore till he sees a school of fish ; 
when, with a gentle jerk, and without any noise, he 
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throws his net, which opens and spreads as it falls, 
so that a little thing, which could be put easily 
into a hat, expands sufficiently to cover a space of 
twenty or thirty feet. While running along with us 
he threw several times, and as he managed his 
craft with skill, never throwing until he saw some- 
thing, he was always successful. I could not make 
anything out of the Arabic name of the fish, but I 
have the flavour of them still on my tongue — a 
flavour at the moment finer than that of the sole 
or turbot of Paris, or the trout of Long Island." 
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TRADING-CAKAVANS— MAKKETS. 

The Arabs have been addicted to commerce from 
the earliest ages. They were the merchants by 
-whom the productions of India were conveyed to 
^gypt ; the gold, and apes, and peacocks (1 Kings 
X. 22) to Palestine. The Midianites who bought 
Joseph from his brethren (Gen. xxxvii. 28) on their 
way to Egypt were inhabitants of Arabia. Sinbad 
the Sailor was an Arab, and many of the other 
personages of the Thousand and One Nights were 
engaged in mercantile pursuits. 

The wealth accumulated in the provinces border- 
ing on the coasts by these means was considered by 
ancient writers to exceed what was possessed by all 
the rest of the world, and the luxurious habits in- 
duced by riches were in proportion. The inhabit- 
ants cooked their victuals with scented woods; 
their houses were decorated with pillars glisten- 
ing with gold and silver; their doors were of 
ivory, studded with jewels; in articles of plate 
and sculpture, in furniture, beds, and various 
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household adornments, they surpassed anything 
that Europeans had ever beheld. 

Embroidered mantles, bracelets, and necklaces 
made of gold and gems arranged alternately, girdles, 
armlets, and other female ornaments, abounded 
amongst them, as well as cups and other domestic 
utensils of gold and silver elegantly wrought. Gold, 
we are told, was only three times the value of brass, 
and only twice that of iron; while silver was 
reckoned ten times more valuable than gold. 

Among the articles in which they traded, are 
mentioned gold, silver, iron, lead, tin, brass, of 
which were made utensils and ornaments of all 
sorts; ivory, tortoiseshell, flint glass, carved 
images, javelins, hatchets, adzes, knives, awls or 
bodkins, cloths of various kinds, military cloaks, 
tartans, dyed mantles, fine muslins, silks, linens, 
coarse cottons, girdles, long sashes, dyed rugs, 
Chinese furs, and female dresses of various de- 
scriptions, bdellium, cinnamon, cassia, ginger, 
honey, spikenard, storax, pepper, and other spices. 

The Arab of modern times has the same dis- 
positions as his ancestors in the time of Jacob and 
Solomon ; and though the development of mercan- 
tile enterprise in the descendants of Japhet has 
deprived them of the monopoly of trade they for- 
merly enjoyed, and has diminished the wealth 
derived from it, they are as ready as ever to engage 
in commerce ; and far from considering it any de- 
gradation, the noblest and most respected amongst 
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them do not hesitate^ on occasion, to become 
traders. 

At Djidda, one of the ports on the Bed Sea, there 
were, at the time of Burckhardt's visit, two mer- 
chants with capitals of one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred thousand pounds, and a dozen of forty 
or fifty thousand pounds. They usually conduct 
all their transactions in person, even men with 
thirty or forty thousand pounds seldom employing 
any clerk, There were also at one time two hun- 
dred and fifty vessels belonging to the place 
employed in trade in the Bed Sea. The mer- 
chants engaged in the inland trade usually asso- 
ciate together in the passage of the desert, for 
mutual support and assistance in the dangers 
attending the journey, whether arising from the 
vast deserts or from the attacks of predatory 
Arabs. These assemblages are called caravans, 
in Arabic, kairawan, from karan, to follow, to pro- 
ceed from place to place. The numbers united 
vary with circumstances, from ten or twenty per- 
sons to many thousands. They are generally 
formed at stated periods, and have regular stations 
for stopping, whenever possible near wells. When 
Burckhardt was at Djidda, a caravan left that place 
with goods for Medina every forty or fifty days, 
and, with pilgrims who joined it, consisted of from 
sixty to one hundred camels; another left for 
Mecca almost daily, occupying two nights on the 
journey. In the hot season they usually travel by 
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night, starting about eight o'clock in the evening, 
and halting again at three or four o'clock in the 
morning, making from seventeen to twenty miles a 
day. 

Perhaps some of the most adventurous trading 
journeys, however, are those made from the nor- 
thern parts of Africa to the great interior kingdom 
of Soudan, of which General Daumas has given 
such a full account. 



Fifteen persons having agreed to make the ex- 
pedition, and having chosen their khebir (conduc- 
tor), met, wit^ four camels each, three being loaded 
with merchaiidise, and the fourth with provisions, 
and started on a Thursday morning, in obedience 
to Mahomet's injunction, he having said : " Never 
start except on Thursday, and always in com- 
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pany ; alone, a demon follows you ; in couples, two 
demons tempt you ; being three, you are preserved 
from evil thoughts ; and when you are three, choose 
one as chief." 

The khebir, under whose guidance a caravan is 
placed, is entrusted with almost absolute authority. 
He has under him, chaous, to execute his orders ; 
chouafs (pioneers), to examine the country ; a kodjay 
or secretary, to preside over and register all deal- 
ings ; a mouddin, to call to prayers ; an iman, to 
oflfer prayers in the name of the faithful. 

Being entrusted with such authority, and the 
success of the expedition being to a great extent 
dependent upon him, the khebir is always selected 
as a man of tried intelligence, bravery, and skill. 
He must know how to direct the way by the stars ; 
he must be acquainted, from experience of former 
journeys, with the roads, the wells, and the pastur- 
ages, the dangers of certain places, and the means 
of avoiding them ; he must know the chiefs of the 
districts he has to pass through, the precautions to 
be taken as to health, remedies against sickness, 
fractures, the bites of serpents, and the sting of 
scorpions. In those vast solitudes, where there 
seems nothing to point out the way, where the 
footsteps of the traveller are soon lost in the shift- 
ing sands, the experienced khebir finds a thousand 
guide-marks. In the night, when there is not a star 
to be seen in the sky, the mere examination of a 
handful of grass or of earth, which he turns over 
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between his fingers, which he smells, and which he 
tastes, enables him to determine his position with- 
out mistake. 

When the members of a caravan choose a 
khebir, they place themselves implicitly under his 
control; but he is responsible in the eye of the 
law, and must protect it, under the penalty of a 
fine, from all mischances which are not directly 
from Gtod. He must pay the dia (the price of blood) 
of all travellers who, from his neglect, die, go 
astray, or are killed ; he can be punished if the 
supply of water is d^ficient, or if he has not pro- 
tected or defended the party from robbers. Still, as 
it is impossible to return when once on the way, and 
the journey must be proceeded with, fortunate or 
not, care is taken not to accuse or threaten a guide 
who fails in his duty, before a place of safety is 
reached, where justice can be obtained. 

The provisions they took with them consisted, for 
each person, of a saa (about 180 lbs.) of kouskous, 
a saa and a half of dates, a skin of butter, one of 
dried meat, two of water, a leathern bucket for the 
camels, two pairs of shoes, needles for sewing 
leather, and thongs for repairs, also a steel and 
tinder. 

They also provided themselves with arms, to 
defend themselves if attacked, consisting of a 
good gun for each, a pistol and sabre, with a 
store of flints, powder, and ball, keeping twenty- 
four charges ready for use in the cartridge-box. 
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Having completed their preparations, and taken 
leave of their friends, the adventurers commenced 
their journey, and at the first halt consulted to- 
gether on the appointment of one of their number 
to act as chaouch, and another as kodjay takb, and 
kadi: they also agreed that four in turn should 
watch their encampment every night. After having 
made these arrangements, they retired to rest, 
lying on their baggage, which was disposed in a 
circle round the tent of the khebir. From hour to 
hour they were roused by his voice calling out from 
the entrance, **Ho, sentinels, ^.re you asleep?" — ^to 
which they replied, " We are watching." 

As they proceeded southwards, the care of the 
khebir increased, and he adopted additional pre- 
cautions. He rose several times in the night, to 
see that the guards were on the watch, and cried 
with a loud voice to any marauders who might be 
tempted to make an attack : ** slaves of God, 
hearken. He who prowls around us, prowls round 
his death. He will obtain nothing, and he will 
never again see his home. If he is hungry, let him 
come, and we will feed him ! If he is thirsty, let 
him come, and we will give him drink ! If he is 
naked, let him come, and we will clothe him! 
If he is weary, let him come and rest ! We are 
travelling on our own business, and seek no one's 
injury." 

On arriving at a spot known as the resort of 
several predatory tribes, the khebir went in advance 
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to reconnoitre, and causing them to encamp in the 
situation least exposed to observation, gave them 
these cautions : — 

" Speak only in a whisper, or do not speak at 
all: here it may be said, 'Silence is golden.' 

** Bind the mouths of your camels, and when 
they are resting, avoid passing by them, lest their 
murmurs at the sight of their masters should 
give notice to the enemy. 

"You must be content to-night with dates; we 
must make no fire ; we must not fetch water, the 
marks of our feet might discover us, even if hidden 
spies do not see us ; do not smoke, the smell of 
tobacco is carried to great distances, some men can 
smell it at two or three leagues ofif. 

" Have your arms ready, and let all be on the 
watch." 

He passed the whole night on his camel, going 
round the neighbourhood, and on the morrow pre- 
ceded the rest of the party, watching both with eye 
and ear, whilst the rest pushed forward as quickly 
as possible, guarding the rear. 

Two days afterwards they reached Guelea, where 
they rested for seven days, renewing their provisions 
and repairing injuries to their furniture, and then 
proceeded to Timimoun, where they remained twenty- 
one days, and then joined another caravan, which 
had arrived meanwhile from the south, in their 
return. Their numbers being now considerably 
augmented, the united caravan was divided into 
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parties of forty camels each, which proceeded in 
parallel lines at equal distances, in order to lessen 
the inconvenience of the dust raised by so large a 
moving body, and the danger of a fallen camel 
being trodden down by the pressure of those fol- 
lowing him. 

On one of these halts they found that, notwith- 
standing their precautions, two camels had been 
stolen during the night. The two khebirs, with two 
others, forthwith proceeded to the chief of the 
village, and borrowing four horses, followed the 
track of the thieves, whom they overtook at about 
ten leagues' distance. These having taken flight 
at the first shot fired at them, the camels were 
recovered without any loss, except that of the day 
which the pursuit had occupied, and a burnous, 
which was presented to the chief in return for the 
loan of the horses. 

The next incident which occurred was a dispute 
between one of their party and one of the caravan 
they had joined, who struck him on the head so 
violently as to fetch blood. Being brought before 
the khebirs, he was condemned to pay a fine of 
three douros, one to the man who had been struck, 
and one to each of the khebirs. 

On the next day they saw a party of forty, 
moimted on camels, approaching them, whom they 
recognised by their appearance as Toureugs. After 
an animated discussion between their khebir and 
the marauders, they were allowed to pass, on 
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making them a present of about 20 lbs. of tobacco, 
and proceeded to Insalah, the destination of the 
large caravan they had joined at Timimoun. 

Two days after their arrival at Insalah, the 
pilgrims returning from Mecca arrived, forming a 
large caravan, with two thousand camels, laden 
with a great variety of merchandise, which the 
pilgrims sold or exchanged at the various places 
they passed through. The emir conducting this 
caravan has the power of life and death, conferred 
upon him by the Sultan, and has judges, a secre- 
tary, and officers to execute his commands, and 
guards supplied by the various tribes under his 
authority for the time. 

They were well treated at Insalah, where they 
remained some time, awaiting the assembling of a 
caravan, consisting of individuals from a great 
variety of tribes. When collected together, to the 
number of one hundred and fifty men and six 
hundred camels, the khebir of their party was re- 
quested by some of the principal among them to 
undertake the same office for them, to which he 
consented; and the whole party, of one hundred 
and sixty -five men and six hundred and fifty 
camels, proceeded together towards the land in- 
habited by the Toureug. After meeting some 
small parties, who allowed them to pass, on the 
khebir' 8 assurance that they were on the way to 
the chief, and should pay the usual tribute exacted 
from all those who pass through the country, they 
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arrived at Djebel Hoggar, a pass which they were 
obliged to traverse in single file, till they reached 
a level place, where they halted for breakfast. 
During breakfast the chief made his appearance 
with a party of followers, and having recognised 
their khebir, gave them a welcome, and promised 
an escort to conduct them across their territory. 

The tribe of the Toureug, commonly called the 
Veiled, have been spread from time immemorial 
over the inhabited country between the Sahara on 
the north, the Niger on the south, from the ocean 
on the west to Abyssinia on the east. It is said 
that one of their chiefs could assemble one hundred 
thousand mares. They shave the face and the mus- 
tachioes, but leave the hair so long that they are 
sometimes obliged to bind it up. A long Chechia 
covers their head, bound by a piece of black silk, 
which falls over the face and serves as a veil. 
Their arms consist of a long lance with a broad 
point; javelins of sii or seven feet in length, which 
they carry in a bundle in front of the mehari ; a 
round buckler, made of the skin of the buffalo or 
elephant, and bound to the left arm by thongs of 
leather ; a poignard, enclosed in a sheath fastened 
to the left fore-arm, in such a manner that the 
handle is always convenient, and does not inter- 
fere with its action, and which they do not part 
with day or night. Some of the chiefs only have 
guns. 

Having made the usual presents to the chief, 
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consisting, for each person, of three Spanish dollars, 
some tobacco, and various articles of dress, they 
continued their journey, accompanied by an escort 
of tweijty of the Toureug, and after several days 
safely reached their destination, Kachena, having 
lost two of their party from fever and dysentery. 
Here they remained for about two months, ex- 
changing their goods for the produce of the country 
and for slaves ; and when they left in the month of 
April, their caravan, which, when they started in 
the previous August, consisted only of sixteen per- 
sons and sixty-four camels, had increased by four 
hundred slaves, with nearly six hundred camels. 
The caravan with which they had united at In- 
salah had also increased in like manner, and the 
whole numbered about two thousand one hundred 
persons and two thousand six hundred camels. 
For greater security against attacks on their return, 
they waited for the arrival of three other caravans 
from the south, one of which brought three thousand 
slaves and three thousand five hundred camels, and 
the others, seven or eight hundred camels and four 
or five hundred slaves in each. 

A few days after they had set out on their return, 
six of the slaves made their escape, but being pur- 
sued, two of them were recovered. The others were 
supposed to be lost, but some of the party having 
gone in pursuit of antelopes, reported on their re- 
turn that they had seen traces of the fugitives ; 
whereupon the khebir ordered a fresh pursuit by a 
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party of twenty men, who about eight o'clock the 
next morning were warned by the scouts to be on 
their guard, as a lion was before them. Advancing 
in silence, with their guns ready, they shortly after- 
wards saw a large lion asleep at the foot of a tree 
to which one of the negroes was clinging, having 
suspended to his foot by the chain the remains of 
his companion, who had been seized by the lion as 
they were attempting to climb the tree. 

The caravan was overtaken one day by a sand- 
storm, during which one of their companions wan- 
dered out of the way, and when it was observed 
that he was missing, the traces of his steps had 
been hidden by the sand, so that they were unable 
to discover him. 

At length, after many months' absence, they 
reached home, having lost on the way two-thirds 
of the camels they had brought with them from 
Soudan, some from the change of climate and of 
food, and others from accidents in passing over the 
mountains. The news of their approach having pre- 
ceded them, they were met at some distance from the 
town by a large party of their friends, two hundred 
young men on horseback, and a number of camels 
carrying atatich (palanquins), with women, who 
welcomed them with acclamations, discharges of 
fire-arms, and all the demonstrations of joy usual 
amongst the Arabs. The next day they went in a 
body to the mosque to return thanks for their safe 
return; and after resting for some days, took their 
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goods and slaves to the neighbouring markets, where 
they disposed of them to such advantage, that they 
doubled the capital with which they had started, 
besides retaining a quantity of things for their own 
use. 

The caravans of pilgrims proceeding to Mecca 
from different parts, formerly constituted some of 
the largest assemblages of the kind ever known. 
They started from six or seven various points, 
collecting additional numbers on their way, until 
one of them would sometimes consist of sixty or 
seventy thousand persons and twenty thousand 
camels, and when any royal personages were con- 
cerned, even these numbers were exceeded. When 
Solyman made the pilgrimage in a.d. 716, nine 
himdred camels were employed merely in the con- 
veyance of his wardrobe ; and the mother of Mos- 
tasem, in 1231, was accompanied by one hundred 
and twenty thousand camels. 

The Syrian caravan started from Constantinople, 
collecting pilgrims on its way till it reached Damas- 
cus, where it was received with acclamations and 
rejoicing ; and when it resumed its progress it was 
accompanied by an armed force under the com- 
mand of the pasha, or one of his principal officers, 
who gave the signal daily for their starting or en- 
campment by firing a gun. 

There were also caravans from Egypt, starting 
from Cairo ; from Persia, assembling at Bagdat, 
and from Barbary and Morocco. Most of the pil- 
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grims united business with devotion, and carried 
with them goods, which they sold or exchanged with 
those of caravans from other countries; and it was 
common for wandering parties of Bedouins to watch 
them from a distance, in order to take advantage of 
any straggler who might wander sufficiently far from 
the main body to give them an opportunity of over- 
taking him before he could rejoin it. It was also 
the custom for each caravan to bring presents for 
the temple at Mecca from the princes of the dif- 
ferent countries whence they came: these were 
borne by a camel sumptuously caparisoned, who on 
his return was emancipated from all labour. This 
custom, however, was stopped by the Wahabees 
during their supremacy, and has not been restored. 
Most of the caravans have also been discontinued, 
and those which still make the pilgrimage are much 
reduced in numbers. 

The traveller who passed by the name of Ali 
Bey, describes the starting of the caravan in which 
he made the pilgrimage. **The signal for de- 
parture being given, immediately appeared long 
files of camels, coming from all sides of the horizon, 
leaving their respective encampments to unite 
themselves with the main body. The caravan 
being assembled, began to traverse the desert, 
directing its course towards the east. The whole 
caravan consisted of five thousand camels, and 
between two and three hundred horses. There 
were persons of every Mahommedan nation, who 
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were going to perform their pilgrimage to Mecca. 
The camels walked in files, with an equal and 
regular step like clockwork." 

On approaching Suez, he says, they saw a group 
of persons on horseback who were coming from the 
town. Uncertain as to their intention, those who 
were on horseback, and the armed Arabs who were 
moimted on camels or dromedaries, went to the 
front of the caravan, forming a line of battle. On 
perceiving that they were Arnaut soldiers coming 
to meet them, they united, and continued their 
march in a long line. "Several Arabs detached 
themselves successively frona the rank, on the right 
and left, challenging each other, and amusing the 
rest by firing oflF their guns. This racing and 
firing took place parallel to us, so that we heard 
the balls hiss past us, which amused everybody 
very much. It was a fine coup d*€eU to see these 
Arabs leave their ranks, and go at full speed, 
mounted upon horses or dromedaries, with their 
lances in the air, or pointed forward parallel to the 
line, and so near that the points of them passed 
our horses' noses at four fingers' distance." 

Mr. Stephens describes the camp formed by the 
pilgrims in the environs of Cairo as a scene of 
** noise, tumult, and confusion — strife and battle." 
'*As far as the eye could reach, scattered over the 
sandy plain, thirty thousand people, with, probably, 
twenty thousand camels and dromedaries, men, 
women, and children, beasts and baggage, all com- 
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mingled in a confused mass that seemed hopelessly 
inextricable. Some had not yet struck their tents, 
some were making coffee, some smoking, some cook- 
ing, some eating, many shouting and cursing, others 
on their knees praying, and others, again, hurrying 
on to join the long moving stream that already ex- 
tended several miles into the desert." The atatich, 
or palanquins, in which the women were conveyed, 
** were the most striking objects in the caravan. 
Next to them in interest were the miserable figures 
of the santons, or Arab saints, having only a 
scanty covering of rags over their shoulders, and 
the rest of their bodies completely naked, yet strut- 
ting about as if clothed in purple and fine linen ; 
and setting off utterly destitute of everything for a 
journey of months across the desert, safely trusting 
to that open-handed charity which forms so con- 
spicuous an item in the list of Mussulman virtues. 
But the object of universal interest was the great 
box containing the presents and decorations for the 
tomb of the prophet. The camel which bears this 
sacred burden is adorned with banners and rich 
housings, is watched and tended with pious care, 
and when his journey is ended, no meaner load 
can touch his back : he has filled the measure of a 
camel's glory, and lives and dies respected by all 
good Mussulmans." 

Mecca is supported almost entirely by the pil- 
grims, and its prosperity has declined with the 
diminution of the pilgrimages. The inhabitants 
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are chiefly of foreign extraction, pilgrims who have 
married and settled there, and their descendants. 
They are cleaner in their habits than most of the 
Arabs, and the great merchants live very splendidly; 
but there are very few artisans, and those of very 
inferior skill, and no manufactories. **A11 Mecca," 
says Burckhardt, " seems united in the design of 
cheating the pilgrims." The people generally were 
** very irregular in their prayers, or do not pray at 
all;" and though those who have made the pil- 
grimage are very proud of the title of Hadji, which 
they bear all the rest of their lives, the general 
feeling on the subject is expressed in the saying, 
" If thy neighbour has been once to Mecca, suspect 
him ; if twice, carefully avoid him ; but if three 
times, make haste to remove from near his habita- 
tion." 

It is usual for the pilgrims to contract with a 
mekowem for camels and provisions ; and Ali Bey 
gives an account of a curious scene to which he was 
witness amongst some of those on the coast of the 
Eed Sea. '* We set out at two o'clock (from Gadi- 
yahu), and shortly afterwards halted at some de- 
serted houses, at the port of Tor, where I witnessed 
the most grotesque scene imaginable. The Arab 
camel-drivers were about to dispute concerning the 
dividing of the burdens of the camels, because it is 
generally agreed upon between them that, at the 
moment of disembarkation, each loads his camel 
with what he can lay his hands on. So long they 
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keep silence ; but, being arrived at this spot, they 
are at liberty to dispute until they come to a group 
of palm trees, which is well known, and there the 
dispute must cease. Everything is then settled, 
and each must content himself with that which 
chance or the result of the altercation has assigned 
to him. I had remarked from the begiiming of the 
journey that some of the camel-drivers murmured 
amongst themselves, and had asked the cause of 
it. I was told in answer that they were to finish 
the dispute in the town of Tor. 

" On arriving at this place they made every one 
alight, and commenced the most bitter dispute 
amongst themselves. I wished to tranquillise them 
and to appease the quarrel. I got for answer that 
such was their constitution. I let them therefore 
continue their discussion. They huddled them- 
selves together in a circle upon the ground, then 
rose in dispute, and seated themselves again in the 
same position, until at length they called in an old 
man to settle their dispute. The old man arrived 
and decided. Some were content with his decision, 
but others called in another old man, and the same 
scene recommenced. They unloaded some camels 
to load others, and the dispute continued in the 
same manner, and with the same cries, as before. 
At length we all remounted and set out, but the 
dispute still continued. Some of the drivers held 
the camels, and prevented them from proceeding, 
whilst others ran on, to arrive at the place where 
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the dispute was to cease. Sometimes they stopped 
the whole caravan, by stooping down together in a 
circle in the middle of the path, where they recom- 
menced the discussion, got angry with each other, 
some insisting and others refusing to exchange 
burdens, and seizing each other by the neck, and 
coming almost to blows. At length, on arriving at 
the group of palm trees, they exclaimed with one 
accord, Hhalas, Hhalas (*It is enough. It is 
enough'). They then remained motionless as 
stocks, after which they continued their route very 
quietly. I could hardly forbear to laugh at seeing 
this grotesque mode of discussion, but they con- 
stantly answered me that it was the constitution." 
The Arab markets have their peculiarities, and 
deserve notice. Mr. Palgi'ave describes a visit to 
that at Bereydah • soon after daybreak. The first 
thing that met their eyes was a long range of 
butchers' shops, occupying both sides, hung with 
sheep and camels' flesh, and very dirtily kept. 
"Were not the air pure," he says, "and the 
climate healthy, the plague would assuredly be en- 
demic here ; but in Arabia no special harm seems 
to follow." They next came to a series of cloth 
and linen warehouses, filled partly with home 
manufactures, but chiefly foreign. As is usual in 
the East, all shops for the same description of 
goods are placed together ; a system which has 
some advantages in towns of a moderate size, 
though it would be inconvenient in such a place as 
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London or Paris. Sometimes a huge splay-footed 
camel comes heaving from side to side through the 
crowded streets, with a long beam on his back, en- 
dangering the heads of the passengers; or with two 
loads of firewood, each as large as himself, sweep- 
ing the way of men, women, and children, while 
the driver regards such trifles with indifference. 
Leather and shoemakers* shops succeeded the linen 
and cloth warehouses, and were followed by copper 
and iron smiths ; after which they emerged on the 
central square of the town, half of one side of 
which is taken up by the great mosque, the centre 
being occupied by camels, bales of coffee, henna, 
saffron, and other goods. 

They found the vegetable and fruit market very 
extensive, and that, as well as the shops for grocery 
and spices, chiefly kept by women, who seemed to 
be quite equal to the men in business qualifications. 
Eock salt, of a remarkable purity, in enormous 
blocks, lay piled up at the shop doors. Bedouins 
are not so common as in some other towns, and 
are only seen occasionally ; but grave-looking, well- 
dressed townsmen are numerous, with their yellow 
wands in their hands, and kerchiefs loosely thrown 
over their heads. 

Among the African tribes the markets present 
a somewhat different aspect; some of the people 
pompously squatting behind an old hen, half a 
dozen eggs, a bunch of onions, three turnips, or a 
dozen of oranges, all of them, probably, brought 
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several leagues ; others, more demonstrative, and 
inviting the idle montagne, i.e., customer, to come 
to them directly, and with loud cries of ** Sordi, 
Sordi " (about a halfpenny), offering for this small 
sum, one unleavened cakes, another vegetables, an- 
other leguminous roots. This is in the town. In 
the country, markets of more importance are held, 
for cattle and for wheat. They resemble European 
fairs, and are generally held once a week. In some 
parts the people come to them armed. The kaids 
and cadis administer justice, holding their courts 
in the open air. Matters of local interest are dis- 
cussed there, and sometimes the discussions end 
in disputes and political tumults. Fanatics disse- 
minate their predictions, agitators stir up opposi- 
tion to authority ; and many a coup de main, many 
an assassination, has been the consequence of ex- 
citement suddenly springing up in these assem- 
blages. 
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AN ARAB ADVENTURER. 

The account given by Mr. Palgrave of the guide 
whom he and his companion engaged at Bereydah, 
will give a good idea of the better class of Arab 
traders. They had been for several days inquiring 
for some one to accompany them to Eiad, but with- 
out success, the combats which were constantly 
taking place between two contending parties deter- 
ring every one from the expedition. Barakat having 
one day wandered out of the town into the suburbs, 
was invited, as he passed a group of persons who 
were taking coffee, to join them; and doing so, his 
attention was attracted by the principal person of 
the party, who is described as possessing "a re- 
markably handsome face, of a type evidently not 
belonging to the Arab peninsula. Long hair curling 
down to the shoulders ; an over-dress of fine spun 
silk, somewhat soiled by travel ; a coloured handker- 
chief of Syrian manufacture on the head; a manner 
and look indicating an education much superior 
to that ordinary in his class and occupation, a 
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camel-driver, were peculiarities sufficient of them- 
selves to attract notice and give rise to conjecture. 
But when these went along with a welcome and a 
salute in the forms and tone of Damascus or Aleppo, 
and a ready flow of that superabundant and over- 
charged politeness for which the Syrian subjects of 
the Turkish empire are renowned, BaraMt could 
no longer doubt that he had a fellow-countryman, 
and one, too, of some note, before him." 

Having in the course of conversation ascertained 
the willingness of his new acquaintance to conduct 
them to Eiad, Barakat invited him to supper. 
** Towards evening Aboo-'Eysa arrived. He en- 
tered with the easy and quiet air of a gentleman, 
and at once joined in conversation without the 
smallest embarrassment. I was much at a loss to 
read his riddle. His manner was not that either of 
a townsman or of a Bedouin, of a Christian or of 
a Mahometan ; it partook of all, yet belonged to 
none. A manly face, marked with that half-femi- 
nine delicacy of expression which, for example, may 
be noticed in the portraits of Nelson, Rodney, and 
some other distinguished men of the eighteenth 
century; intelligent speech, yet betraying consider- 
able ignorance on many points of school education ; 
a negligent display of dress and bearing ; a dialect 
which at one moment reminded me of Syria, at 
another of Nejed, and sometimes of the desert ; 
above all, a total absence of all the stereotyped 
phrases which fill up the blanks of conversation 
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among even the least religious Mahometans — all 
contributed to puzzle me regarding the real charac- 
ter and origin of our intended guide." 

Aboo-'Eysa appears to have also been puzzled 
as to his host's real character. Having had some 
experience of European habits, he at once suspected 
Mr. Palgrave of being a European sight-seer in 
disguise, but could not determine to what nation 
he belonged. He attempted to make some discovery 
by talking of Syria and Egypt, of Paris and 
London, about northern politics and western in- 
fluence. But as they were guarded in their replies 
on these subjects,** he fell back to medicine, books, 
and drugs, on all which he found us what appeared 
to him exceedingly learned;" upon which he came 
to the conclusion that they were learned doctors 
indeed, and formed a plan for their going with him 
to Hasa, to practise there, and he would give up 
his office of pilgrim-leader, and join them. 

Being mutually pleased with each other, they 
came to an agreement for the journey, which it was 
settled should commence on the earliest day pos- 
sible, and they were congratulated by their Berey- 
dah acquaintances, who knew him well, on having 
secured so good a guide and companion. 

The journey was completed, and they were in 
close companionship with him for several months, 
during which they became acquainted with much 
of his history. His father was a man of some im- 
portance in Aleppo, and was by lineal descent an 
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Arab, his father belonging to an offshoot of a tribe 
in Hasa, a portion of which had emigrated towards 
Syria about the fourth or fifth century. Aboo-*Eysa's 
early education and habits ** had rendered him 
equally conversant with townsmen and herdsmen, 
with citizens and Bedouins, with Arabs and Euro- 
peans. When about twenty -five years of age, he 
became involved, culpably or not, in the great 
conspiracy against the Turkish govemmtoi which 
broke out in the Aleppine insurrection of 1S52. 
Like many others, he was compelled to anticip^tte 
consequences by a prompt flight, and a long sojourn 
far from the white walls of his native city. After 
a year or more of rambling and adventure, Aboo- 
*Eysa ventured to reappear among his fellow- 
townsmen, but his goods and those of his family 
had been plundered or confiscated, and he was now 
a ruined man. His father, too, had died shortly 
after the insurrection.'* 

He then attempted to repair his losses by trade, 
and with the assistance of a Jewish acquaintance 
commenced business " as a travelling commissioner 
between Aleppo and Bagdat, besides some business 
on his own score, and sometimes he extended his 
journeys and his affairs to Basrah. Master at last 
of a considerable sum, he resolved to try his fortime 
in the Indian horse trade of the Persian Gulf. This 
idea was not merely the result of the hope of gain : 
it had its origin partly in a desire, not unnatural 
in a Mejadimah, to visit the cradle of his race in 
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Hasa, and partly in a special passion for the horse, a 
* penchant' which often remains through life when 
early years have been familiar with the saddle. In 
pursuance of his scheme, Aboo-'Eysa now shipped 
himself and his stock-in-hand at Basrah, and sailed 
to Koweyt, whence on by land through the province 
of Hasa. Here he collected a suitable number of 
horses for the Indian mart, and with them em- 
barked atBahreyn, on a ship Bombay- wards bound." 

His hopes, however, were disappointed. Many of 
his horses died on board ship, and the remainder 
were landed in bad condition. The season was bad, 
prices were low, provender was dear, and the specu- 
lation ended in loss. '^ Aboo-'Eysa returned to Bah- 
reyn without horses and almost without money, and 
feeling ashamed or afraid to revisit Bagdat and 
Aleppo in such a plight, thought it more advisable 
to remain in Hasa, on the principle of continental 
residence practised occasionally by gentlemen whose 
bills are longer than their purses. 

" In Hasa he met with a cordial welcome and 
helpful friends. Nor was this strange, considering 
his personal good qualities, delicate tact, pleasant 
conversation, a good head — except where money 
was concerned — and a warm heart : I have seldom 
known a warmer. Before many months passed at 
Hofhoof, he had by him wherewithal to make a 
considerable purchase in the fine and highly-valued 
cloth mantles, or *Abee,' which constitute the staple 
manufacture of that town, and with this capital he 
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tried bis commercial luck once more. But here 
again disappointment awaited him. A cousin of 
his had tracked him to Hasa, and to this relative 
Aboo-'Eysa entrusted his goods for sale at Basrah. 
But when the faithless agent found himself in pos- 
session of a large sum, the price of Aboo-'Eysa's 
goods, he conceived the design of setting up on his 
own account, and sailed away with the money, to 
spend his ill-gotten wealth in Kurrachee and Bom- 
bay, whence he never returned. 

" Our unfortunate hero was a third time reduced 
to utter want, and remained some time in great 
difficulties. At last he managed to collect a small 
sum, and invested it in a sword and a few Persian 
carpets, with which he set off for Eiad. Arrived 
there, he bestowed his purchases in form of presents 
on Mahboob, the prime minister of Feysul, and on 
Feysul himself. After this preliminary step, he 
begged of the king a patent, enabling him to oc- 
cupy a subordinate post of guide in the annual 
transport of Persian pilgrims across the Nejed. 
His request was granted, and he now entered on 
a new and a more congenial kind^of life. 

*^ His politeness, easy manners, and strict pre- 
bity, soon gained him a favourable reputation 
among the pilgrims, accustomed to the greedy ra 
pacity and uncourteous bearing of the Wahabee 
guides. But Aboo-*Eysa possessed besides a qua- 
lity particularly valuable to Shiya'ee companions. 
All religions and sects, parties and opinions, were 
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to him of equal esteem and honour ; while he him- 
self appeared to be attached to no special school of 
doctrine, and entirely unfettered by any fixed or dis- 
tinctive practices. When a lad at Aleppo, he had been 
even more familiar with Jews and Christians than 
with the Mahometans of the town ; and his own turn 
of mind led him to give either of the former a de- 
cided preference over the disciples of Islam. Among 
Mahometans, again, he cared absolutely nothing 
about Sonnee or Shiya*ee : ' all were right, and all 
were wrong.' This disposition, however, is not un- 
common among Arabs. Aboo-'Eysa carried out his 
toleration to a second consequence more rarely met 
with, and made no more account of national than of 
religious differences. Persian and Arab, Oriental 
and European, were all alike welcome with him ; he 
admitted the good qualities of each and all, without 
prejudice or difference. Hence, while his Shiya'ee 
companion was secure from untimely dispute touch- 
ing the succession of the Caliphat and the re- 
spective merits of Otthman and Alee, the Persian 
could also vaunt before him, uncontradicted, the 
excellences of Ispahan or Teheran, and the glories 
of their rulers. Thus qualified for his oflSce, Aboo- 
'Eysa had before long a large band of pilgrims at 
his back, and attained a degree of wealth above 
whatever he had possessed on his first arrival at 
Hofhoof. Meanwhile his frequent journeys back- 
wards and forwards through the very heart of Arabia 
enabled him to increase his ah-eady numerous ac- 
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quaintance,by that of the central chiefs, townsmen, 
or Bedonins, to whom his lavish generosity rendered 
him peculiarly acceptable. His cofifee was always 
on the fire, his tobacco-pouch invariably open, his 
supper at the mercy of every neighbour. He seemed, 
in fact — and of this I can speak after personal ex- 
perience — in a hurry to throw away on his friends 
whatever he had acquired, nor was that little." 

He had fixed his head-quarters at Hofhoof , where 
he had married an Abyssinian, and had one son ; 
and at the time when Mr. Palgrave's companion 
met with him he had been carrying on his occupa- 
tion successfully for about three years. His easy 
temper had, however, just brought him into serious 
difl&culties. He had, with a party whom he was 
conducting, joined a caravan, which was headed 
by "Aboo-Boteyn, a genuine Wahabee, and no par- 
ticular friend to our hero. Aboo-'Eysa contrived 
to get fairly well on with his band, whom he had 
escorted from the Persian Gulf up to Mecca, and 
made a very brilliant appearance at the Ga'aba 
amid his pilgrim companions, with servants and 
slaves attending. But after leaving the sacred 
city with the Persians on their way to Medina, he 
was attacked by a dangerous illness, and laid on a 
sick bed, incapable of movement, and almost given 
over by the physicians of the town. Aboo-Boteyn 
found this a favourable opportunity for doing a 
spite to his rival, and the treachery of one of Aboo- 
'Eysa's attendants afforded him the means for 
10* 
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plundering the apartments of the half-unconscious 
invalid ; so that long before the latter was able to 
leave his couch, Aboo-Boteyn had departed witla 
most of the pilgrims, and with Aboo-'Eysa*s goods 
and chattels into the bargain. 

**The convalescent remained behind, with six 
camels and a small sum of money. Two Persians 
had been, like himself, detained by illness, an event 
exceedingly common among the visitors of the un- 
healthy Hejaz lowlands in the summer season. 
Aboo-'Eysa now sold two of his camels, reserving 
four, one for himself, one for his servtot, and two 
for the pilgrinpis, and thus came on to Bereydah, 
where the whole caravan was now assembled. 
Henceforth their paths had to separate, for while 
the Persians were bound for the neighbourhood of 
Meshed-'Alee, by the north-eastern road, Aboo- 
'Eysa's goal lay at Hofhoof, where his wife and son 
awaited him at home. Hence he had to follow the 
south-eastern path right across Nejed, and exactly 
where we ourselves desired to penetrate it." 

Mr. Palgrave says : ** Certainly a roving life is 
no good school for probity in dealings, nor for 
delicate morality in private conduct ; yet Aboo- 
'Eysa possessed both these qualities in a degree that 
drew on him the admiration of many, the derision 
of some, and the notice of all. No one heard from 
his lips any of those coarse jests so common among 
even the better sort of Arabs in their freer hours, 
and his life was of no less exemplary correctness 
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than his language. Not a suspicion of libertinism 
had ever attached itself to him : at home or on his 
journeys he was and always had been a faithful 
and (though wealthy) a monogamous husband. 
Equally known for unblemished honour in money 
transactions, he had never contested or delayed the 
payment of a debt, and his partners in business 
bore unanimous witness to his scrupulous fidelity. 
This very truthfulness of disposition led him in- 
deed not seldom to place too implicit confidence in 
the agents to whom he entrusted his affairs or his 
money; nor did experience of the past seem in 
general much to open his eyes in this respect for 
the future till it was too late ; nor the treachery of 
an old friend lead him to distrust a new, though 
equaUy undeserving. An intimate acquaintance, 
prolonged through many and eventful months, gave 
us ample opportunity for observing these peculiari- 
ties in Aboo-*Eysa's conduct and character.'* 
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IX. 

AEAB WOMEN— FAMILY AFFECTION. 

The accounts of Arab women and their condition, 
as given by different travellers, are very various 
and inconsistent. Some speak of them as ugly, 
others as beautiful ; some represent them as mere 
slaves and household drudges, and others as free 
and intelligent, occupying an important position in 
the family, and even influential in their tribes. 
These diversities can be reconciled only by con- 
cluding that, as among Europeans so among the 
Arabs, their position varies "with the circumstances 
of the family, and their personal appearance with 
the hardships which those circumstances entail 
upon them. " The Arab women would be beautiful 
if the action of the sun and the hard work to which 
they are exposed did not harden their complexion 
and tan their skin. Their fine features are tinged 
with a coppery hue, and the harmonious propor- 
tions of their figure become degraded by the influ- 
ence of the two mortal enemies to female beauty." 
And the same writer, speaking of a party whom he 
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had met on the way from the Sahara in their annual 
emigration, says : " Many among them are pretty, 
even very pretty, much less tawny than is sup- 
posed, many even very fair. Their general type 
does not answer to the idea one forms from the 
known models of Arab physiognomy. Especially 
the face among very young women is rather round 
and infantile than majestic and oval. Pretty is 
the word which best describes the delicate and 
fascinating grace of these beautiful Saharians.'* 
And Mr. Stephens, who speaks in the strongest 
terms of the degraded condition of the women 
amongst those Arabs with whom he had the most 
to do, yet mentions meeting a party, one of whom 
"might be accounted beautiful even among the 
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whom we have qnoted above describes his appear- 
ance as " having the efifect of opening all the blinds 
(of the atatich), and drawing all the pretty faces to 
the windows. These ladies," he goes on to say, 
" are not savages ; the sight of me seemed to pnt 
them in good humour. They laughed much, and 
whilst proceeding to inspect me, redoubled their 
loquacity and gesticulation, particularly at the 
sight of the eye-glass with which I assist my weak 
sight to return to these beauties the politeness of 
their excessive cmdosity, and better to appreciate 
their charms." 

Captain Wellsted, too, says : " Ibrah is justly re- 
nowned for the beauty and fairness of its females. 
Those we met in the streets evinced but little shy- 
ness, and on my return to the tent I found it filled 
with them. They were in high glee at all they 
saw : every box I had was turned over for their 
inspection, and whenever I attempted to remon- 
strate against their proceedings, they stopped my 
mouth with their hands. With such damsels there 
was nothing left but to laugh and look on. Saaf, 
a sober, staid personage, seated himself in a 
comer, where he remained silent, and, to appear- 
ance, perfectly horrified at the passing scene. On 
one occasion, however, their mischievous pranks 
got the better of his philosophy, and arming him- 
self with a horsewhip, he would have dispersed the 
party by no very gentle means if I had not pre- 
vented him. Towards evening these good dames 
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took their departure, and their place was filled by 
far less entertaining visitors — some senseless and 
bigoted old Moolahs, and a few rude and trouble- 
some young men." And Mr. Stephens, describing 
an evening at Jericho, says : " It was a beautiful 
moonlight night, and all the women were out of 
doors, singing and dancing.'' " A young Arab girl, 
not more than sixteen, put her child in my arms 
while she joined the dance.'' 

Mr. Palgrave gives an account of a flirtation 
carried on by a pretty Solibah girl with an elderly 
Persian who belonged to his party, who, after a 
long conversation, ended with a proposal of mar- 
riage, which was assented to by her family with 
seeming joy. She and her father accompanied them 
on the road for half an hour, till they halted for 
breakfast, when she pretended to recollect some- 
thing left behind, and went back to fetch it, pro- 
mising a speedy return, but did not reappear, 
though the Persian detained them four hours in 
expectation. 

Arab women, then, are not kept in such absolute 
seclusion as in most Mahometan countries, and 
though there is some restraint upon their inter- 
course with the other sex, especially when strangers, 
yet, except in the parts where the Wahabees pre- 
dominate, it is not so strict as has sometimes been 
represented. They never sit down at meals with 
the men even of their own family, but eat separately 
of what has been left by them ; they seldom join ' 
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their diversions, and do not mnch converse with 
strangers. But customs seem to vary at different 
times and places. When Borckhardt was at Mecca, 
he says : ** The exterior demeanour of the women 
of Djidda and Mecca is very decorous; few of them 
are ever seen walking or riding in the street, a 
practice so common at Cairo, and I lived in three 
different houses at Mecca without having seen the 
unveiled faces of the female inmates." A French 
traveller who was at Damascus at about the same 
time, says that as he was passing through the 
street, a woman having lifted her veil so as to 
expose her face to him, an Amoot soldier who was 
by immediately struck her down with his sword, 
and so far from being punished for the murder, his 
conduct was generally approved. 

But Mr. Palgrave says : "If one remains long 
enough to become, in a manner, part of the family, 
the ladies, too, end by growing more sociable, and 
now and then join in chat, and take interest in what 
is going on. Of course, in the dwellings of the poor, 
women and men all live together, and little separa- 
tion is or can be kept up — a narrow home going far to 
bring its tenants on a level. But in richer families 
and chieftains* houses, the women are bound to 
occupy a separate quarter, whence, however, curi- 
osity or business often draws them forth into the 
apartments of the other sex. Nor is the covering 
veil, though generally worn, nearly so strict an 
obligation as in Syria or Egypt. It is matter of 
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custom or creed, and readily dispensed with when 
occasion requires. Indeed, in some parts of Arabia, 
Oman, for instance, and its provinces, it is barely 
in use." 

We have already mentioned the jealousy which 
they sometimes display if any inquiry is made after 
their wives. The same kind of feeling with respect 
to a sister is shown in the following anecdote, which 



Mr. Buckingham relates : — ** Two young persons of 
the same tribe loved each other, and were betrothed 
in marriage. Their passion was open and avowed, 
and known to all their friends, who had consented 
to their union, and even fixed the period for its 
celebration. It happened one evening that they 
met accidentally alone, but in sight of all the 
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tents. They stopped a moment to speak to each 
other, and were on the point of passing on, when 
the brothers of the girl, perceiving it, rushed out 
with arms in their hands to avenge their disgrace. 
The young man took to flight, and escaped with a 
musket wound, but the poor girl received five balls 
in her body, besides being mangled by the daggers 
of her own brothers, who had aimed to plunge them 
in her heart ; and when she fell, they abandoned 
her carcase to the dogs ! 

" The young man gained the tent of a powerful 
friend, the chief of another tribe encamped near 
them, and told his story, begging that he would 
assist him with a troop of horse, to enable him to 
rescue the body from its present degradation. He 
went, accompanied by some of his own people, and 
found life still remaining. He then repaired to the 
tent of her brothers, and asked them why they had 
done this ? They replied that they could not suffer 
their sister to survive the loss of her honour, which 
had been stained by her stopping to talk with her 
intended husband, on the public road, before her 
marriage. The lover demanded her body for 
burial, when her brothers, suspecting the motive, 
exclaimed, ' What, is she not yet lifeless ? Then 
we will finish the work ! ' and were rushing out to 
execute their purpose, when the youth caused the 
troop of horsemen sent to aid him to appear, and 
threatened instant death to him who should first 
stir to interrupt his design. The young girl was 
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conveyed to his tent, and, after a series of kind 
attentions, slowly recovered. 

"During her illness, the distracted lover, now 
expelled from his own tribe, came under cover of 
night to see her ; and, weeping over her wounds, 
regretted that he had been so base as to seek his 
safety in flight, and not have died in defending 
her. She heroically replied, ' No !' no ! It is my 
highest happiness that I have suffered and you 
have escaped. We shall both live, and heaven will 
yet bless us with many pledges of out love.' This 
really happened; the girl recovered, they were 
married, and are still alive. 

** So romantic a tale would have been incredible, 
were it not that all the parties were known to Mr. 
Maseyh, who related it; that he did so in the 
presence of many other persons belonging to 
Aleppo, who were acquainted by report with the 
fact, and that his own veracity is unquestionable.*' 

Family ties are very strong among the Arabs, 
especiaUy between mother and son; even when 
grown up and married, men show the strongest 
affection for their mother. Sisters, when unmar- 
ried, reside after their father's death with their 
brothers, and so well-established is this custom, 
that a young Bedouin, being asked what would be- 
come of her if a brother did not choose to keep a 
sister with him, did not understand the question, 
and on its being repeated still did not comprehend 
it, and looked to his companions for an explana- 
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tion. When at last he took in its meaning, he 
answered, with a look of wonder, "It is impos- 
sible ; she is his own blood." The question was 
pressed in various forms, and the possibility sug- 
gested that the brother's wife might dislike her, 
and other cases, but stiU the answer was the same, 
*' It is impossible ; she is his own blood." 

The following narrative gives a striking picture 
of strong family aflfection : — 

**In passing the village of El-Wasteh, I wit- 
nessed a little scene which, as it is creditable to 
the character of the Egyptian Arab, I will de- 
scribe at length. Amongst my crew were two 
brothers, Ahmed and Mohammed, both young, 
cheerful, and playful as kittens. The latter, the 
handsomest Arab I ever saw, was strongly attached 
to me, and repeatedly expressed his earnest desire 
to enter my service and follow me through life. 
On approaching the village above mentioned, I 
observed them look sad, and at length Suleiman 
came to say that they wished to go on shore. As 
the wind was fair, and my companion, with whom 
I was to dine that evening, far ahead, I replied 
that it would be inconvenient to stop just then, 
but that we should shortly moor for the night, 
when they might take as many hours as they 
pleased. Nothing further was said, and the boat 
continued merrily to stem the current of the Nile 
before the strong breeze. In a short time, hap- 
pening to cast a look at Mohammed, I saw him 
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sitting sorrowfully on the deck, with his head 
leaning on his hand, while the tears dropped like 
rain over his cheeks. His brother Ahmed, too, 
was nearly in the same mood, and both appeared 
to look reproachfully at me. I now, therefore, 
inquired more particularly into the matter, and 
. found that their home was at El-Wasteh, and that 
they had been desirous of paying a short visit to 
their father and mother, and other relations, 
whom they had not seen for nearly a year. Quite 
angry with myself for not making further in- 
quiries before, and with Suleiman and them for 
not explaining, I ordered the head of the kandjia 
to be put about, and sailed back to the point 
opposite the village where they had first desired to 
land. I would not for the world have deprived 
them of a pleasure so natural and so delightful. 
They overrated the value of my compliance with 
their wishes. Joy and gratitude beamed from 
their countenances. They thanked me, they blessed 
me, they swore I was the best master in the world. 
I felt ashamed at not deserving all the fine things 
they said of me, and particularly at the refusal 
which my ignorance of their motives had induced 
me to give. But, out of evil, good sometimes 
follows. Had I not accidentally given a check to 
their feelings, I should never have known how 
dearly they loved their friends, and the place of 
their birth. To them El-Wasteh was the loveliest 
and most familiar spot on earth, but to me so 
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little known, that but for them I should never 
have heard its name. As soon as we were suffi- 
ciently near the banks, they bounded ashore, and 
making good use of their heels, were out of sight 
in a few seconds. The bringing up of my journal 
enabled me profitably to employ the period of their 
absence. How long they stayed I did not therefore 
observe; but at length Suleiman came into the 
cabin to tell me that the Arabs and their friends 
were coming across the plain towards the boat. 
Presently they arrived, and stood still, forming as 
striking and interesting a group as Father Nile 
had ever witnessed upon his margin. An elder 
brother, who had remained at home to comfort the 
old people, and aid in the labours of the field, first 
came forward and presented me with a quantity of 
delicious dates. Then followed the father, a grave 
and venerable man, who, looking upon Nubia, 
whither we were bound, as an outlandish and 
barbarous country, earnestly recommended his 
sons to my care, and expressed his hope that I 
would restore them to him safe on my return. 
I promised to take the best care of them I could. 
Then came the parting. The mother and sister, 
who had hitherto kept a little in the rear, hiding 
their tears behind their hoods, now came forward, 
and throwing their arms round the necks of the 
young men, gave vent to their feelings. Nor was 
their love thrown away. Ahmed and Mohammed 
were right honest lads, who, in the bustle and 
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dissipation of Cairo, never forgot their home; but 
treasuring up every para not laid out in neces- 
saries, looked forward to the unspeakable satis? 
faction of spending their savings in the old village, 
under the shade of the familiar palm trees, and 
going to and fro weekly between their own cottage 
and the old village mosque, where they had been 
first taught to turn their thoughts towards God. 
I ought here, perhaps, to relate as far as I know of 
the sequel of the history of these young Arabs. On 
our return to Cairo, Mohammed, yielding to the 
spell of the European character, quitted the boat 
and his brother, and followed me to my house, 
where, for nearly a week, he slept, in the Eastern 
fashion, at the door of my chamber, in the hope of 
prevailing on me to take him to England with me. 
When I reminded him of the above meeting, he 
shook his head, and tears came into his eyes, but 
he did not alter his resolution ; and when I said 
that in Europe we had no mosques where he could 
worship God according to his creed, he replied 
that he was sure I worshipped God myself, and 
that my way must be good enough for a poor 
Arab like him. He judged favourably of me, and 
I could not but like him for it ; but looking a little 
further, I trust I resolved more prudently for him 
than he would for himself, by determining to leave 
him in the country and condition in which he was 
bom. Nevertheless it cost me a great effort, for 
seldom has Mahommedan clung to a Christian, as 

11 
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Mohammed did to me. There is an old proverb 
which says, *Let every man praise the bridge 
that carries him safely over;* and this must be 
my excuse for feeling towards Arabs as I do. I 
never met with unkindness or ingratitude from 
any of them with whom I had personal inter- 
course. They forgot all their religious prejudices 
in my case, and spoke to me of their wives, their 
household, and their faith, as though I had been 
one of them. If I am partial therefore to the race, 
and judge of it more favourably than most other 
travellers, it is because I met with a more cordial 
reception, and more generous treatment. I should 
greatly pity the man who, with my experience, 
-^ spoke disparagingly of 

J ^ the Egyptian Arabs." * 

^ ^ ^ '^— Here is a lively repre- 

sentation of married love. 
**Abdallah had been lately 
married to a young and 
> beautiful girl, and one 

child had blessed their 
union. Seldom in any 
country have I beheld a 
more lovely or a finer 
form than that of Zu- 
leima. Of a figure the 
tallest that is consistent with feminine beauty, her 
shape and gait were light and elegant j her com- 

* 9t. John. Egypt and Nubia ^ pp. 324-^. 
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plexion, not darker than "would be deemed fair in 
Italy, though naturally pale, was nevertheless clear 
and lustrous ; her hair hung in raven locks as low 
as her waist. Her features were slightly aquiline; 
her lips rich, red, and full; and her teeth of a pearly 
whiteness. With all the imprudence and unreserved- 
ness of innocence, she would frequently bring her in- 
fant to me to caress. Her face was never concealed, 
and at our meals she always attended upon us. 

**Poor Zuleima! As the hour of our departure 
drew near, her firm and elastic gait changed to a 
pace mournful and slow. The pangs of separation 
were already before her; she knew the countless 
risks that were against their meeting again. An 
Arab maiden, she would have flown to the desert 
with pleasure — but her infant. The perils of the 
husband's journey were but trifling compared with 
those which hourly beset it and her;* and with 
this view we thought she was more than usually 
solicitous to hasten our departure. 

** Upon the morning we were to begin our journey 
I strolled forth to take a last look at the desolate 
city. Its busy streets were now deserted; occasion- 
ally a solitary passenger hurried along, with a 
snlall bag of perfume held up to his nose. An ass 
laden with naked dead bodies, and driven by a boy, 
passed me on its way to the town ditch, a general 
grave in which all those who died of the pestilence 
were deposited. I sickened at the sight, and soon 

* From the plague. 
11 ^ 
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hastened to join Abdallah. I arrived in time to 
witness the parting between him and his beauteous 
wife. She had clung imploringly, despairingly, to 
his feet. In vain her brother strove to remove her ; 
she fainted, and as her arms relaxed their hold she 
was borne senseless away. I thought Abdallah's 
heart would have burst. He cast one look upon 
that form, dashed aside a few scalding tears that 
rolled down his manly cheeks, and hurried with 
hasty steps from the scene. 

"After twenty days' travelling through the desert, 
he remained but twenty-four hours at Damascus, 
and then hurried back to share the fortunes of his 
wife. He arrived in safety, sought her dwelling, 
and found that both herself and her sweet infant 
were dead. 

** Twelve months after my first visit I saw him, 
and when he related the above event to me, he 
calmly observed that what God 'ordered' must 
take place ; that He had merely taken that which 
He had given, and that the mortal bowed with 
resignation to His will. Nevertheless, poor Ab- 
.dallah loked miserably ill, and it was evident death 
had fixed its mark upon him. About a week after 
my arrival I again called to see him. * He* is 
gone,' said his brother, whom I met at the door. 
A broken heart, rather than disease, killed him. 
He was laid beside his wife and child, in the last 
but calmest spot of earthly repose." * 

* Wellsted's Arabia, i. 292-4. 
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The Arab female character is finely exhibited in 
the following narrative, which is extracted from 
the work of a French ofl&cer many years resident 
in Algeria : — 

'* The family of Omar is one. of those which were 
raised to fortune and power, as the Arabs express 
it, * by the arm,' and was twice raised from the 
low condition into which it had been thrown, by 
the heroic courage of a noble woman, whose de- 
votedness added fresh splendour to the name. 

" Mehemet Ali, landing at Metelin on his way 
to Egypt, met with Omar, whose brother had for 
some years occupied a high position with the 
pasha of Algiers. Mehemet Ali and Omar became 
friends, and left together to seek their fortune ; but 
they had scarcely arrived in Egypt, when Omar re- 
ceived a letter from his brother Mohammed, invit- 
ing him to come to Algiers. The two new friends 
separated, with the mutual promise that the first 
who was successful would make the other partaker 
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of his fortune. At Oran, where his brother had 
become caliph of the bey, the handsome figure of 
Omar, his eye, whose glance none could sustain, 
his long black mustachioes, his striking face, 
caused him to be made chaous (the principal officer 
of the governor, and also the executioner, an office 
held in high consideration by the Arabs). Shortly 
afterwards, the daughter of an inhabitant of Mili- 
anah, named Jemna, who is universally described 
as a wonder, became his wife. But the prosperity 
of Omar was not of long duration. His brother 
Mohammed, whose credit with the pasha of Algiers' 
caused him to be suspected by the bey of Oran, 
was thrown into prison, and the bey ordered him to 
be put to death. Omar was also imprisoned with 
his brother. When the executioner entered, he 
threw himself upon him, to defend his brother, but 
Mohammed stopped him, saying, ' The hour of my 
death is come, my child. Man must not resist the 
power of the Most High ; only pray to Him every 
day that He would enable you to revenge my death, 
and remember that you are the husband of my 
wife and the father of my children.' From that 
time revenge occupied all Omar's thoughts, and 
when, by order of the pasha, the bey had sent him 
to Algiers, the brother of Mohammed thought only 
of raising himself in order to hasten the time of 
punishment. Omar was soon appointed kaid of 
the Aribs ; and his wife Jemna, who had not been 
able to leave Oran with him, succeeded in joining 
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him, after passing through a thousand dangers, 
under the care of her father, Si-Hassan, and a 
faithful servant, named Baba-Djelloull. 

" The people of Tunis having advanced against 
Algiers, a battle took place, and the Turks were 
driven back by the enemy, when Omar, with thirty 
horsemen, boldly charged them, carried everything 
before him, and decided the victory. On his return, 
the whole army demanded him as aga. During 
this time Mehemet Ali had also seen his fortunes 
advancing. The massacre of the Mamelouks esta- 
blished his power, and a splendid tent sent to his 
old friend showed that he had not been forgetful of 
his promise. 

** The new aga maintained peace in the country. 
As the Arab chronicle says, * victory everywhere fol- 
lowed Omar.' His enemies trembled at his name, 
and he was admired by all, when the bey of Oran, 
still enraged, against the brother of Mohammed, 
and fearful of his rising power, persuaded the pasha 
of Algiers that Omar sought to seize the throne. 
An intercepted letter fortunately gave Omar notice, 
and he ran to the barracks and assembled the 
troops. * It is you who have raised me,' said he, 
* and you only have the right to degrade me. I 
place myself in your hands : either put me to death 
or deliver me from my enemies.' The enraged 
soldiery rushed to the palace of the pasha, mur- 
dered him, and would have elected Omar, but he 
refused, and the khrasnadji (treasurer) was chosen. 
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With increased power, Omar could at last work out 
his revenge. The bey of Oran having revolted, he 
marched against him, and having taken him 
prisoner, caused him to be skinned alive. In the 
province of Oran he is still spoken of as the skinned 
bey, bey el messeloug. 

" In 1816, the pasha, afraid of the Coulouglis,* 
wished to put them all to death, and confided his 
intention to Omar, who, instead of assisting his 
design, caused him to be smothered in the bath. 
He was then obliged to accept the pashalic. In 
sending the usual present to the Porte, he sent 
rich presents by Si-Hassan and his son Mohammed 
to Mehemet Ali, who almost at the same time was 
made pasha. For two years Omar withstood all 
dangers, the plague, the locusts, the bombardment 
under Lord Exmouth ; but poor Jemna*s peace was 
gone, for she knew that all the deys die violent 
deaths. Taken in childbirth (1818), she heard sal- 
voes of artillery. Full of alarm, she wished to see 
Omar, and, departing from the usual custom, sent 
her faithful servant, the old Baba-Djelloull, to seek 
him ; but the old man soon returned, and returned 
alone. Jemna understood the cause, and she fell 
senseless. Violent blows were at the same time 
struck at the door : it was the chaouch of the new 
dey, who came to seize the treasures of Omar. 

** Jemna, recovering herself, sent to ask shelter of 
an old friend of her husband. Stripping herself of 

* Descendants of Tujrks by Arab wives, or Christian slaves. 
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her rich clothes, she put on a simpler dress, wrapped 
her two children in the haiks of her negroes, bade 
farewell to the hundred slaves who served her in 
the palace, and went out, followed by her two 
children, her father, Baba-Djelloull, and the two 
negresses who had brought her up. Then, closing 
the door of the court, she charged Baba-Djelloull 
to give the key to the pasha, saying, * The wife of 
Omar leaves the palace of her husband poorer than 
when she entered it ; she carries away none of the 
wealth which has attracted the cupidity of his 
murderer. These riches will be the reward of his 
crime ; but let him hasten to enjoy both power and 
wealth, for God will not let his time be long.' She 
then quitted for ever this magnificent palace, which 
she had inhabited for ten years without having once 
left it. Though it is difficult to estimate all the 
wealth which Omar had amassed during those ten 
years, some details will suffice to give an idea of 
the magnificence of the Turks when once arrived 
at power. The palace contained three hundred 
negresses, one hundred negroes, ten Georgians, 
twenty Abyssinians, forty horses of high blood, ten 
mares of the desert. One of the rooms was fur- 
nished entirely in gold and silver, set with precious 
stones ; another filled with chests containing gold 
and silver coin, pieces of gold, and silk brocade. 
Every week Jemna changed her dress: in the chest 
which contained each suit was a complete set of 
diamonds, consisting of a diadem, an aigrette, ear- 
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rings, a necklace of fifteen rows of fine pearls, two 
clasps, two bracelets, twelve rings, two rings for 
the ankles, a saima (a kind of head-dress) in gold 
stuff, ornamented with stones. 

" All this grandeur had disappeared, and the poor 
Jemna had scarcely arrived at the house of the 
friends with whom she took refuge, when she gave 
birth to a son, whom she named Omar, in memory 
of his father. Two days after this fatal day, the 
new dey, Ali- Pasha, sent his chief minister to 
the widow of his predecessor. He made known 
the object of his mission through the bars of the 
room she occupied. * Ali -Pasha (may God give 
him victory!) wishes health and blessing to the 
widow of the ex -Pasha Omar. Calm thy grief, 
says the illustrious sovereign. Thy husband has 
died the death of pashas, his hour was come ; may 
God have mercy upon him ! But you have chil- 
dren ; your days have been few ; you have passed 
them in fortune and greatness. More numerous are 
perhaps still reserved for thee by the Most High; 
fear to pass them in misery and poverty. Thy fate, 
and that of thy children, is in thy hands. Thou wast 
the wife of the pasha ; say the word, and thou wilt 
be the wife of the pasha. Here is the key of thy 
palace; no stranger's foot has yet trodden it. Come 
to restore to it its greatest ornament, and thy new 
master will double thy riches and the number of 
thy slaves.' 'Oh, God of goodness and mercy!' 
cried she, 'why didst Thou not order Thy angel 
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Azrael to bring to Thy feet at the same time the 
soul of Jemna and that of Omar? What crime 
wouldst Thou make me expiate, that Thou causest 
me to hear the outrageous proposals of my husband's 
murderer ? But Thy will be done ! As for you, 
vile slave of a master still more vile, depart quickly 
from the house which covers me, for your speech 
poisons the air I breathe. Go, cowardly assassin. 
Say to your lord that the widow of Omar -Pasha 
will live and die widow of Omar-Pasha ; that his 
temptations are in vain, for the things of earth are 
nothing to her, all whose happiness is in heaven ; 
and that his threats are still more vain, for he is 
only a perishable creature, who acts by order of 
his Creator.' 

" For more than eight days the new pasha em- 
ployed all means to tempt Jemna. She was im- 
movable. At last avarice, the dominant passion 
of this prince, overcame all other feeling : he 
seized on the riches of Omar. His eyes were never 
satisfied with looking on so much gold and jewellery. 
It was under the favourable impression produced 
by the sight of all this treasure, that he permitted 
the family of Omar to remove to Milianah, where the 
father of Jemna had some property. 

"A few months afterwards Ali-Pasha was assas- 
sinated, and Hadj -Mohammed succeeded him. He 
was the first pasha who inhabited the Casbah, in 
defiance of the mysterious inscription which pre- 
dicted the arrival of the Christians when the Casbah 
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should be the dwelling of a pasha. Hassan-Pasha, 
formerly iman of Omar, succeeded Hadj- Moham- 
med, who died of the plague. He had scarcely 
been elected, before he showed that he was not 
ungrateful. Jemna received magnificent presents, 
and orders were given to the bey of Oran to pay a 
tribute, and to make presi^nts to the widow of Omar 
every time that she came for the dennech (payment 



of taxes). He did not confine himself to this : he 
placed Mohammed, the eldest son of Omar, in his 
own court, and as the second son was too young, 
he kept him in his own palace, until he sent him 
to Metelin and to Egypt to see his uncles, and 
Mehemet Ali, who asked for him. After two years 
he returned, loaded with presents from Mehemet 
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AH. Hassan* married him to the daughter of one 
of the most respected marabouts of Milianah. The 
family of Omar at this time enjoyed the preroga- 
tives of high office, without incurring the risks. 
Happiness again visited them, and Jemna seemed 
to forget her losses in the midst of her children, 
when the year 1836 brought the fall of the Turkish 
power, and the rising of all the tribes so long sub- 
jected to its yoke. Thanks to its alliances with 
marabouts who were respected, the family of Omar 
was spared for the time; but Mohammed, its head, 
who had been guilty of more than one arbitrary- 
action, was obliged to fly, leaving at Milianah his 
mother, his two wives, and his brother Omar, aged 
fourteen. The old Baba-DjellouU and the Ouled- 
Si- Ahmed-ben- Yousef protected them. 

" During the first six years of the French occupa- 
tion, the young Omar, son of Omar-Pasha, grew 
up in the midst of the combats which took place 
daily between the inhabitants of the towns and the 
Arabs of the tribes. The most complete anarchy 
had succeeded the severe rule of the Turks : the 
strong oppressed the weak, communications were 
interrupted, civil war prevailed through the whole 
of Algeria. The courage and the wealth of Omar 
had brought him many partisans : in 1836 he was 
in the highest rank. But in this year the storm 
gathered which was soon to burst over this un- 
fortunate family. 

"Mohammed-ben-Omar, who was living amongst 
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the French, had always refused any command, in 
the fear of compromising his family ; but in 1836, 
when Marshal Clausel invited him to accompany 
him to Milianah, he consented. Circumstances 
changed, and the marshal went to Medeah, where 
he installed a Turkish bey. Shortly after, the 
emir El-Hadj-Abd-el-Kader, who, during his first 
expedition in the East, had formed important re- 
lations with that part of the ancient regency, and 
who met there with sympathy and aid, suddenly 
arrived at Medeah, seized the bey who had been 
appointed, threw sixty of the principal Coulouglis 
into prison, and imposed a heavy fine upon Omar, 
the son of Omar-Pasha, whom he charged with 
maintaining relations with his brother Mohammed, 
who had entered the French service. In a letter 
written by Omar, towards the end of 1837, he ex- 
presses his fears of evil times approaching, and 
concludes : * If I were alone, I would leave all 
my property, I would leave my wife with her 
father, I would come to Algiers, would take my 
brother thence, and seek hospitality of Mehemet 
Ali, the old friend of my father. But I have a dear 
mother, the faithful widow of Omar- Pasha; she 
alone keeps me in this wretched country. I might 
have saved my family and my wealth, but then I 
was fortunate. I commanded as pasha, I was de- 
ceived by the flattery of those who lived at my 
expense. Those who are now my enemies then 
made me a thousand protestations of devotedness, 
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and dissuaded me from this course. I did not then 
foresee, as I now do, the tempest which threatens 
us.' 

"His anticipations were not long in being realised. 
In the month of January, 1838, Omar was loaded 
with chains and conducted on foot to Medeah, 
where Abd-el-Kader then was. On being led before 
him, the emir told him that the only condition on 
which his life could be saved was the surrender of 
all his property, and that of his whole family. A 
party of horsemen were immediately sent to Mili- 
anah, and notwithstanding the representations of 
the marabouts allied to Omar, the entreaties of his 
servants, the despairing cries of his mother, and 
even in despite of the strictest laws of Islamism, 
they entered the houses occupied by the family: 
nothing escaped their infamous researches. The 
women were brutally deprived of the jewels with 
which they were decorated, and exposed without 
veil to the eyes and ill-treatment of Arabs, formerly 
their slaves. Two of the emir's secretaries made 
an inventory of the objects found, whilst the greedy 
eyes of the horsemen sought fresh treasures. 
The jewels and coined money found in the house 
of Omar were valued at 400,000 francs. The 
emir was seized with astonishment at the sight of 
all this wealth, which he needed to send Miloud- 
ben-Arach as ambassador to Paris; but Si-Em- 
barek, a personal enemy of Omar, was not yet 
satisfied. He pretended that Jemna had abstracted 
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treasure of which she and a faithful negress alone 
knew the secret, and he sent a letter of Mohammed- 
ben-Omar, found amongst the papers of Jemna, in 
which he asked for his father's ring, in order that 
with the price he might buy a country house near 
Algiers. Eager to augment his resources, and 
hesitating at no means, the emir gave Jemna per- 
mission to see her son at Medeah. The poor 
mother thought the heart of the emir was touched 
with compassion; she left Milianah the same 
evening, and arrived the next morning, confident 
that her son was about to be restored to her. She 
was led before the emir. Her imposing stature, 
the prestige of her name, and her misfortunes, 
stamped a feeling of respect and compassion on 
the faces of those who stood by. All were silent, 
awaiting the issue of the interview. Abd-el-Kader 
was the first to break silence. 'Your two sons 
deserve to die ; the one because he has become a 
Christian by dwelling amongst Christians ; the . 
other because he has kept up relations with in- 
fidels. Their lives, their wives, their children, and 
all that they possessed, is judicially the property of 
the head of the state. Nevertheless, you can save 
the ^life of the one who is my prisoner. You must 
deliver up the ring of the pasha, their father, which 
we know you still possess, and tell us where you 
have concealed the other unjustly acquired trea- 
sures.' 

" * my son Omar ! why did you not die when 
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you were born !' cried the unfortunate Jemna ; 
* and should I not have expected the sad lot which 
was your destiny, since your birth was signalized 
by the death of your father ! But you, son of Ma- 
heddin, do you forget that your mother is still 
alive ? Do you forget that you have wives ? Do 
you forget that you have children ? Do you not 
fear that God will take away the power which He 
has placed in your hands for a time, and that He 
will punish you, in that which is dearest to you, for 
the abuse you have made of it? See me, son of 
Maheddin. I was the wife of the pasha, before 
whom trembled your father and all the inhabitants 
of the kingdom of Algiers ; then they came to beg 
for my protection ; now I ask pity of him who was 
my subject. Think of the uncertainty of earthly 
goods. Think of Zora, your mother, of Aicha, 
your daughter, and have pity on a poor woman 
who beseeches you on behalf of her child. Fear to 
draw down on you the curses of a mother, for they 
bring ntisfortune. You ask me for the ring of 
Omar-Pasha: it is the only memorial I have of 
him, but here it is. Give me my son. I would 
give you, with this jewel, all the treasures of the 
world, if I had them; but I have no more.' 

" Jemna at the same time threw down the ring, 
which she had concealed in her bosom. Abd-el- 
Eader gave a sign ; Jemna was led away. A 
moment after a woman's cries were heard; an out- 
rageous order had been given ; but the minister of 

12 
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the emir, and the hach-chaous, kind and merciful 
jnen, instead of putting the wife of Omar-Pasha to 
torture, had given three hundred hlows of the stick 
to the negress who, according to Si-Embarek, knew 
the place where the treasure was concealed. It 
was a useless cruelty, for she knew nothing. A 
great number of chiefs interposed, and they at last 
obtained the liberty of Omar and his mother, but 
on the condition that all their property should be 
sold. What did it matter to Jemna? She had 
her son, and the sight made her forget her mis- 
fortunes. Her time of trial, however, was not 
ended. Negroes, negresses, horses, mules, furni- 
ture, clothes, all were sold by order of the emir ; 
and the wives of the eldest son of Omar, Mohammed, 
were married by force to the servants of the Caliph 
Embarek. Eeduced to the most complete desti- 
tution, the widow of Omar was obliged to seek an 
asylum of her faithful servant, the old Baba-Djel- 
loull, who died a few days after these misfortunes. 
Dwelling in retirement with his mother, Omar had 
scarcely recovered from a terrible disease caught 
in prison, when another disaster came to over- 
whelm them. In the month of June, 1838, orders 
were given by the emir that all the Coulouglis 
should leave Milianah, and go to Tagdempt. In 
vain did the chiefs of the Hachems of Cheliff, and 
those of Djendel, seek exemption for Omar and his 
mother, offering security of ten thousand boudjous 
(about eighteen thousand francs). This attempt. 
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instead of benefiting, injured them. The mourn- 
ful train of exiles left Milianah, escorted by Abd- 
el-Kader*s horsemen, their faces marked with the 
deepest sorrow, united with calmness and resig- 
nation. The members of the chief families walked, 
covered with rags, without a single complaint : 
nothing was heard but the cries of the little chil- 
dren, oppressed by the heat of the sun. The 
courage of Jemna rose under misfortune : support- 
ing her companions, encouraging her son, she 
always showed herself the widow of Omar-Pasha. 
Without allowing herself to be cast down, calm 
and resigned, she bore the weight of sorrow, re- 
jecting with contempt the offers of marriage which 
were made by the emir's chiefs. At the destruc- 
tion of Tagdempt, Omar obtained permission to 
retire with his mother to the Beni-Menacers, but 
was at the same time required to serve under the 
caliph of Milianah. Abd-el-Kader's power declining, 
Omar was at last, after all his misfortunes, able to 
return to MUianah. He was well received by the 
French. His house and part of his property was 
restored, and shortly afterwards, at the request of 
the chief in command, he was appointed hakem 
(mayor)." 
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XI. 
WARFARE—REVENGE. 

The natural condition of the Arab appears to he 
one of warfare. The prophecy respecting Ishmael, 
that his hand would be against every man (Gen. 
xvi. 12), seems to apply to all his descendants. "If 
you wish to give pleasure to an Arab, show him 
some fine arms, snap the trigger of a handsome 
pistol, or flourish before his eyes the spotless blade 
of a fine oriental sabre. You will see his eye sparkle 
with eager desire, his hands involuntarily reach 
towards those precious weapons ; and if your 
generosity bestows them upon him, he will break 
out into demonstrations of the most lively grati- 
tude. Weapons, combats, a fleet courser which 
' devours the air,' these are the delight and life 
of an Arab. He is only a shepherd or cultivator 
from necessity, and frees himself whenever he can 
from these troublesome cares. It is the Arab 
woman who is generally charged, not only with 
domestic work, but with the rude labour of agricul- 
ture ; whilst her husband, indulging himself in a 
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majestic dolcefar niente, reserves the putting forth 
of his energies for a higher end, and wraps himself 
up in a feeling of the dignity of manhood. 

" Such is the Arab under the enervating influence 
of peace. But when the hour comes for him to 
mount his horse and take the field, this man, 
lately so inert, becomes indefatigable. Full of 
impetuosity and ardour, he fears neither the 
fatigues and privations of war, nor its perils : if 
necessary, he will pass whole days on horseback 
under a broiling sun, contenting himself with a few 
dates and a little water. Experience has shown 
how Arabs fight, how they fall on the enemy with 
the rapidity of lightning, fire without putting foot 
to the ground, then, wheeling about, reload their 
arms at a distance, whilst others take their place 
in front. This tactic, in which flight holds as 
important a place as attack, is not from want of 
courage; there is scarcely any people in whom mi- 
litary courage is so universal, or is so frequently 
exalted to heroism. The spirit of fatalism inspired 
by Mohammedanism, with the expectation of celes- 
tial rewards, promised to those who die whilst 
opposing the infidel, makes them meet death with 
intrepidity, and sometimes seek for it, calling it a 
friend and liberator.*' 

When on an expedition, the Arabs invariably ride 
side by side, with their cloaks wrapped closely 
round them, and their arms always ready for an 
attack ; and there is nothing of which they more 
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frequently express their contempt, than the practice 
of those who are not of pure Arab blood, who ride 
one after the other, with their cloaks open, and 
their arms often not loaded, and scarcely ever 
primed, so as to be ready even to make a defence. 

Some of the tribes are still unprovided with fire- 
arms, and depend upon the lance, the sabre, and 
the dagger. The lance is made of wood or bamboo, 
twelve feet long, with an iron or steel point. Should 
a horseman have no lance, he arms himself with a 
club or mace, which is made either entirely of iron, 
or with a wooden handle. 

During the contests of the Turks with the Wa- 
habees, it was the custom for the favourite wife of 
the sheikh to ride in front, on the day of battle, 
mounted on a dromedary, splendidly caparisoned, 
and on important occasions her legs were tied 
under the animal's belly — a signal to the warriors 
that they must conquer or die. Her camel was 
the rallying point, and the utmost efforts of the 
enemy were directed to kill or take her prisoner. 

The Arab warfare is not always with strangers, 
but between different families or tribes amongst 
themselves; often arising from the most trivial 
causes, and carried on with the utmost ferocity. A 
contemptuous word, the accidental overturning of 
an old woman, a disputed horse-race, the shooting 
of a camel which had drunk at a forbidden spring, 
have given rise to wars which have lasted for ge- 
nerations, and caused the loss of hundreds of lives. 
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The readiness to take offence which leads to such 
results is shown in an incident related by Captain 
Wellsted. His guide had related many singular 
cases of the attachment which Bedouins bear to 
their camels. **In order to draw further informa- 
tion from him/* says the captain, ** I professed my 
incredulity on certain points which he had men- 
tioned. A party at this moment happened to be 
approaching from an opposite direction, and Hamed, 
somewhat nettled, proposed to test the truth of his 
statements by what I should witness. The parties 
approached. * May God Almighty break the leg of 
your camel,* bawled out Hamed to the foremost of 
the party, who was riding somewhat in advance of 
the others. Without a moment's hesitation the 
stranger threw himself from his beast, and advanced 
sword in hand on Hamed, who would probably have 
had but little to congratulate himself on his experi- 
ment, if several of our party had not thrown them- 
selves before him and explained the story. But the 
Arab still appeared deeply offended, and replied to 
all that was brought forward in explanation by ask- 
ing, * Why he abused his camel, and in what manner 
it had harmed him ? ' The matter was adjusted 
by a few presents, and I determined in my own 
mind not to trust again to an Arab's delicacy in 
settling a question of this nature." 

Their quarrels were handed down from father to 
son, a wilful offence was never forgiven, and they 
would wait months and years for an opportunity to 
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execnte their revaige. This pertinacity is strongly 
exhibited in the following story : — 

" A branch of the great tribe of Ben-i-Lam was 
at fend with another tribe of Arabs, and mnch blood 
had been shed on either side, to satiate individaal 
revenge, and vindicate the honour of sarviving 
relatives. It happened that an Englishman, travel* 
ling through the country, was received and enter- 
tained in the tent of the sheikh of the latter tribe, 
his entertainer, the only member of the family at 
home, being a danghter, who acted as hostess in 
her father's absence. At night the inmates of the 
tent, including the stranger, retired to rest, but 
towards morning he was awakened by shrieks, and 
distinguished the voice of his young hostess, ex- 
claiming that she was murdered. All rushed to 
the spot, where they found the unfortunate girl in 
the agonies of death, her breast pierced with three 
deep stabs of a dagger. While gazing on the dying 
victim, and offering vain assistance, a voice was 
heard from a height close by, exclaiming, ' Tes, it 
is I. I have done it. Praise be to God, I have 
murdered her ! ' All eyes were turned to the spot, 
where there was seen an old woman, standing and 
gesticulating with vehemence. A rush was made 
towards her, and she either ran or was borne back 
to the brink of the river on which the tents were 
pitched, from the high bank of which she fell into 
the deep stream; and whether she escaped or 
T)erished, was seen no more. 
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*'0n inquiry, the Englishman learned that the 
sheikh, who had now to mourn the loss of a 
daughter, had once had a son, who, in some 
former fray, had lost his life by the hands of a 
pehlewan (champion) of the other tribe, an event 
which called forth all the virulence of the existing 
feud. Some short time afterwards a stranger 
entered the camp, and was received with the 
customary Arab hospitality. Unfortunately he 
was recognised by some of the tribe as the very 
pehlewan who had put to death the son of their 
sheikh. What was to be done? He was now 
their guest, and by all the laws of hospitality, and 
by Arab custom, could not be touched. The sheikh 
himself was absent, and the arguments of good 
faith and mercy were preponderating, when the 
young woman now in question entered the assem- 
bly, and upbraided the men with cowardice and 
cold-heartedness towards their chief. 'What!* 
said she, 'shall the murderer of your sheikh's 
son be in your hands, and yet escape ? Never let 
this be said: put him instantly to death, or re- 
nounce the name of men !' Still, however, a 
reluctance to infringe in so direct a manner, on 
the laws of host and guest, restrained the hands 
and weapons of the men, in spite of the wrath that 
was boiling in their hearts ; and possibly the force 
of that consideration might have prevailed, when 
the young girl herself, maddened at the sight of 
her brother's murderer, and the thought of his 
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escape, seized a sword and smote him. The sight 
of blood was irresistible ; in a moment every 
weapon was drawn, and sheathed in the body of 
their unfortunate guest. He was literally cut in 
pieces. 

** The sheikh returned, and, shocked at the atro- 
cious violation of hospitality, was furious at the 
perpetrators. Fain would he have recalled the act 
or repaired the injury; but that was impossible. 
Time passed on, and the murder, like others of the 
sort, was forgotten by the tribe; but not by the 
mother of the slain. Eesolved upon revenge, she 
had followed the hostile camp for years, and 
patiently watched for an opportunity, which she 
found on the fatal night when the Englishman was 
by chance a guest in the tent of the sheikh, and 
witness to the consummation of her savage ven- 
geance." 

The following exhibits the same feeling, main- 
tained in opposition to strong inducements offered 
to give up revenge. It occurred among the African 
Arabs : — 

**A native of the village of Sharf had shot a 
man in the market of Tangier, for a suspected 
offence. The brother of the murdered man applied 
to the Sultan for redress, and claimed the life of 
the murderer. The Sultan heard the case, ac- 
knowledged the justice of the demand, and de- 
livered the following curious decision: — 

" * We grant you our permission to take the life 
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of the murderer of your brother, with the same 
instrument of death with which he was assassi- 
nated, and on the same spot, and at the same 
hour of the day. But,* added the Sultan, * why 
seekest thou also to be a manslayer ? Accept the 
price of blood, which is lawful to true believers, 
and we will guarantee you its payment from our 
Shereefian hands, and two hundred mitzakel shall 
be the sum.' 

" To this the plaintiff replied, * Can that sum 
purchase me a brother ?* 

"*Go thy way,' said the Sultan; *we have 
heard and understood. A letter will be given you 
by the vizier, in which our mandate shall be 
written.' 

"Furnished with the sentence of death, the 
man returned to Tangier, and presented it to the 
governor. 

*' On the same day of the week, and at the same 
hour, the murderer was brought out of prison, and 
seated on the very spot where he had taken his 
fellow- villager's life, while crowds of people attended 
to witness his death. 

" The pistol was now given to the brother of the 
murdered man ; when, having loaded it, he went 
up to the criminal, walked slowly in a circle round 
him, and said, * In the presence of God and man, 
I call upon you to answer me truly. Didst thou 
slay my brother ?' 

** To this the criminal replied, ' I did.' 
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" One of the multitude^ now stepping forward, 
addressed the brother. * Accept the price of blood/ 
said he, * and I promise you one hundred ducats in 
addition, which those here assembled will gladly 
give.' 

"'Worthless words!' said the villager; and 
again he walked round his victim. Again he 
asked him the same question, and again the same 
reply was given. A second offer was now made of 
two hundred ducats ; and again the villager, walk- 
ing round the criminal, repeated his question, 
adding, ' Say what thou believest ; I am about 
to take thy life.' 

** *That God is God, and Mahomet is the prophet 
of God !' responded the criminal. 

" Hardly were these words out of his mouth, 
when the pistol was discharged. It had been 
placed at the small of the back, being the same 
spot where he had shot the man for whom he was 
now about to die; but the wretched criminal, 
though mortally wounded, did not expire for some 
hours." 

The revenge taken by the son of Sheikh Badda 
for the murder of his father, shows the ferocity 
with which they are sometimes animated. 

Five of the Ait Dezdegue had been surprised and 
slain by a party of the Soukmaren. Some months 
afterwards the Sheikh Badda was out with some 
friends hunting the gazelle, and the party having 
become separated in following the game, he was 
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alone, when he fell in with twenty of the Ait Dez- 
degue, hy whom he was immediately surrounded, 
and after a brief parley was slain by their chief. 



His friends, not having been able to find him, re- 
turned to the tents, where they found that alarm had 
already been excited by the return of his greyhound 
alone. The young men of the tribe having made 
a search under the guidance of the hunters, foun^' 
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the body of the sheikh partly devoured by hyenas 
and jackals, but still recognisable. The track of 
the horses showed whence the murderers had come. 
The son of the sheikh, having made inquiry, and as- 
certained by whom the deed had been committed, 
wrote the following letter to him. 

'* You found in the plain," he wrote, " a sheikh 
with a white beard, who was engaged only in hunt- 
ing, and was not armed for combat : why did you 
slay him ? Amongst us, he who is not found with 
arms in his hands should not die ; but since you 
have forgotten all the customs of our ancestors, I 
will be more noble than you. I forewarn you, how- 
ever large your belly may be, I will fill it, while you 
live, with stones. I hav6 sworn it." 

The messenger who carried this letter to the chief 
brought back information of the position of the en- 
campment of the tribe, and the son of the sheikh 
proceeded thither with thirty men disguised as Ber- 
ber women. When they arrived within a certain 
distance they dismounted, and stooping down like 
women who were collecting grass or wood, advanced 
slowly towards the tent of the murderer, until they 
had surrounded it ; when, at a given signal, they 
seized and bound him before he was able to give 
an alarm, laid him across a mehari, and carried 
him off. When they arrived at the spot where the 
Sheikh Badda was buried, they placed the prisoner 
on the ground, bound his arms and legs to four 
stakes, and having made him drink a liquor which 
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threw him into a deep sleep, cut open his belly with 
a knife, j&lled it with pebbles, and sewed up the 
wound with a needle such as is used for mending 
water-skins. The pain at last awoke him, and he 
writhed himself on the sand, like a serpent that has 
had his back broken. 

**I have filled your belly, as I had promised," 
said the son of Sheikh Badda ; '* now go if you will." 

He was unbound, and the wretched man, it is 
said, had strength enough to drag himself out of 
sight; but he was found the following day, lying 
dead under a bush. He had had courage to cut 
the thong with which his belly had been sewn up, 
as was shown by his bloody knife and hands, and 
his entrails spread on the edges of his gaping wound. 

The women are sometimes animated by a desire 
of revenge equally fierce. Some years since a 
party of the Chaambas, of Ouargla, surprised 
about twenty Toureugs, who had separated from 
their brethren to water their beasts at the Oued 
Mia. There was a good deal of mischief on both 
sides ; ten of the Toureugs were killed, and not- 
withstanding the exertions of the rest, the chief 
was carried off. Some days afterwards his body 
was found in the river, and the news was brought 
to the tribe that Ben Mansour, the chief of the 
Chaambas, had caused his head to be exposed on 
the gates of Ouargla. There was great mourning 
amongst them, and the principal men took an oath 
in public to revenge his death. 
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The chief left a wife, named Fetoum, a woman 
of great beauty and courage^ who had often accom- 
panied her husband in his expeditions, and one son, 
a little boy. According to custom, she had a right 



to command, with the advice of the Djouad, till her 
son was of age. Her beauty, and the position to 
which her husband would be raised, caused all the 
Djouad to seek to marry her. 
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The spies who were charged with watching the 
Chaambas having brought intelligence of a move- 
ment of the tribe, the Djouad were assembled in 
consultation in her tent, when she appeared amongst 
them and said, ** My brethren, whichever of you 
shall bring me the head of Ben Mansour, shall have 
me for his wife." 

The same evening all the young men, armed for 
war, came to salute her, saying, ** To-morrow we 
go to seek your wedding present." **And I go 
with you," said she. 

At daybreak on the third day three hundred 
Toureugs, ijnder the command of Ould Biska, a 
cousin of the deceased chief,, and Fetoum, took the 
road to Ouargla ; and on the eighth day they en- 
camped on the Oued Mia, at about fifteen or twenty 
leagues' distance. They sent spies to reconnoitre, 
who returned with intelligence that the Chaam- 
bas were proceeding with their flocks towards the 
Oued Nissa. The Toureugs, by a forced march of 
a day and a night, reached the Oued Mizab, only 
ten leagues from the Oued Nissa, and concealed 
themselves till the following night, when they 
passed the plain at a quick pace, and reached the 
encampment of Ben Mansour about midnight. 
The slaughter continued for an hour, only five or 
six of the Chaambas making their escape. When 
day arrived, the tents were searched, and corpses 
were found in all; men, women, old men, and 
children, sixty-six in number. Amongst them was 

13 
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found the son of Ben Mansour, a boy of about eight 
or ten years of age, hidden between two goat-skins, 
unhurt, and covered with blood. His father was 
attempting to escape, when he was overtaken and 
slain by one of the assailants. 

The body was found and laid at Fetoum's feet. 
She looked eagerly at it with contracted lips. 
" Ould Biska," said she, **take your poignard, open 



the body of this wretch, tear out his heart, and 
throw it to our dogs." It was done as she ordered. 
It is sq.id that Keddache, the son of Fetoum, 
when he grew up, joined a party of marauding 
Arabs, who lived by plundering caravans; and that, 
being closely pursued by a body of troops under the 
son of Ben Mansour, he attempted to escape by 
crossing a stream, but was shot while passing, and 
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his body was found some days afterwards, crushed 
and bruised by the violence of the water dashing 
it against the stones. 

The following incident is related by Mr. Palgrave 
as having occurred during the struggle of the 
Wahabees against the Turkish power. Turkee, the 
son of 'Abd-Allah-ebn-Saood, the first chief of the 
Wahabees, had been assassinated by his cousin in 
revenge for an injury committed many years pre- 
viously, and the murderer had usurped the throne. 
Feysul, the son of Turkee, was on his way to 
attempt the conquest of Hasa, when the news of 
his father's murder reached him. After consulting 
with his oflficers, Feysul adopted the advice of Abd- 
Allah-ebn-Easheed, though contrary to that of the 
others, and returned to Eiad, to avenge his father's 
murder. The province and the capital received 
him with acclamations, the gates were thrown 
open, and he entered Eiad without striking a blow. 

The usurper, however, still occupied the fortified 
palace, within which he had a good store of pro- 
visions, all the state treasury, artillery and am- 
munition, with a powerful garrison of his own 
retainers. The walls and gates of the fortress 
baffled the efforts of Feysul and his army, and 
after twenty days had been occupied by the siege 
without material advantage to either side, 'Abd- 
Allah with two companions went by night to search 
for some unguarded place. They saw a light at a 
window high up in the walls. 'Abd- Allah threw a 
18* 
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pebble against it. A head appeared, and a voice 
called out, "Who are you?" 'Abd- Allah recog- 
nised the voice of an old retainer of the murdered 
prince, and answered by giving his name. "What 
is your purpose?" said the old man. "Let us 
down a cord, and we will arrange the rest." 

A cord was let down, and the three adventurers 
clambered up to the window. " Where does Me- 
sharee sleep?" was asked. Led by the servant, 
they reached the door of his chamber : it was 
bolted, but one vigorous thrust burst it open. At 



the noise Mesharee awoke, and saw the three 
adventurers before him. Starting up, he fired off 
his pistols in quick succession, and two fell, one 
dead, another mortally wounded. But 'Abd- Allah 
was unhurt, and rushed on him sword in hand. 
Mesharee, a giant in size, grappled with him : both 
fell, but Mesharee kept firm hold of 'Abd- Allah by 
the sword arm, and attempted to wrest his sword 
from him. While they were struggling together, 
the wounded man dragged himself to their side, 
^nd seized the wrist of Mesharee with such force, 
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that lie was compelled to relax his hold. 'Ahd- 
Allah freed his sword, and plunged it repeatedly 
into the body of his opponent, who expired without 
a struggle. Having cut off his head, and made 
sure that it was indeed the usurper, 'Abd- Allah 
went to the window, and raising his voice to its 
utmost pitch, to alarm the camp of Feysul, several 
soldiers started up and approached the wall. 'Abd- 
Allah flung his trophy amongst them — a shout of 
triumph echoed through the city. The old servant 
opened the palace gates, and in a few minutes 
Feysul stood within his father's walls. No resist- 
ance was offered. Mesharee's followers gave their 
allegiance to their new sovereign, and Feysul was 
undisputed master throughout Nejid. 

But amongst all the instances of revengeful 
spirit and ferocity which abound in the accounts of 
Arab warfare, there are not wanting others exhi- 
biting generosity unsurpassed in the tales. of Euro- 
pean chivalry. 

Doraid, the son of Samma, at once both poet 
and warrior, was equally celebrated for the daring 
of his exploits and the beauty of his poetry. He 
had made an inroad upon the Benou-Kenanah, and 
was in a valley of their territory, when he perceived 
in the distance a horseman, who was leading a 
camel on which a woman was seated. " Pursue 
that man," said Doraid to one of his followers. 
" When you come near to him, tell him to take flight, 
and leave the woman whom he is escorting." When 
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he was scarcely within hearing, the Arab called out 
to the horseman to seek his safety in flight. With- 
out exciting himself, the latter turned round, placed 
the bridle of the camel in the hands of the young 
woman to whom he was acting as guide, and ad- 
dressed her in verse, thus : "Journey on in peace, 
like a tranquil and happy woman whose heart has 
never felt fear ; journey on in peace, and I, who 
cannot without disgrace turn my back to an adver- 
sary, will in your sight give him the reception he 
deserves." As he said this, the young woman's 
companion darted upon his enemy, killed him 
with a single thrust of his lance, seized his horse, 
and brought it to his companion as a trophy of 
victory. Doraid, not seeing the man return, whom 
he had tasked with a too dangerous expedition, 
sent a second horseman. The latter, finding the 
corpse of his fellow half way, and animated by the 
desire of vengeance, hastened his course, reached 
the Arab who was leading the young woman, and 
in the name of Doraid summoned him to give her 
up. Always indifferent to the approach of danger, 
always master of himself, the traveller gave his 
companion the bridle of the camel, and received 
his opponent with this new improvisation : "Do 
not attempt to stop the journey of the woman 
whom Eabiah protects ; Eabiah, whose flexible 
lance was made at KJaathadjar. If you persist, you 
will receive a blow of this lance, and its blows do 
not fail." With these words he rushes forward. 
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and Doraid's second messenger lies prostrate in his 
turn. Nevertheless, Doraid, impatient for news, 
has already despatched a third warrior. Obedient 
to the voice of the chief, he darts forward at a 
gallop, sees, as he passes, the two victims stretched 
on the sand, and at last reaches the stranger, who 
with an air of indifference leads with one hand the 
camel bearing the young woman, and with the 
other trails after him his long lai^ce. "Let go ! " 
he cries out to him as soon as he comes within 
sight ; but this time Babiah urges his companion 
to press forward to the nearest tents. "What 
good do you expect with a forehead wrinkled with 
anger ? " said he to his enemy. " Two cavaliers 
have lost their lives; here is the lance which has 
struck down both of them." As he spoke, he made 
a mortal thrust at his opponent ; but his lance broke 
at the moment when Doraid came in person to 
learn the fate of his warriors. He might with 
advantage have fought with a disarmed enemy, 
but admiration took the place of anger. " Cava- 
lier,'* said he to Eabiah, who had taken again the 
bridle of the camel, and was calmly proceeding, 
" I do not slay a brave man like you ; but our war- 
riors are abroad, and you are without arms : take 
my lance. I will check my companions from the 
dangerous attempt to pursue you." 

Before relating the manner in which the gene- 
rosity of Doraid was recompensed by the tribe, of 
which he had respected one of the most valiant 
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defenders, we will give the account of the heroic 
death of Kabiah, the bold knight whose lance was 
so terrible to those who dared to attack him. His 
name was Babiah, son of Mokaddem, of the tribe 
of Benou-Kenanah. Notwithstanding his extreme 
youth, he had already deserved^ the first place in 
his tribe, when a convoy which he escorted was 
attacked by a band of the Benou-Soulaym. Babiah, 
although suffering from illness, and obliged to be 
carried in a litter, mounted on horseback at the 
first sign of danger. He attacked the enemy, 
although superior in numbers, with his usual 
valour, pierced with his lance the first horseman 
who advanced to oppose him, but at the same 
moment he was dangerously wounded by an arrow. 
His blood flowed in streams. Obliged to retire, he 
rejoined the convoy, in which were his mother and 
sisters; got his wound bound up by the former, 
and feeling that his strength was failing, he said 
to the women, " Hasten your camels, go to the 
nearest dwellings. I will wait alone for the enemy, 
and will protect your retreat. Stationed at the 
entrance of the defile through which you must 
pass, I will stay those who would follow you : they 
will not dare to pass me in order to reach you.** 
The women obeyed. Babiah set himself with his 
back to the mountain, supporting himself on his 
lance, which he had stuck into the ground to 
serve to rest upon. His eyes closed, his strength 
was exhausted, but the enemy dared not approach. 
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Suddenly, Noubayschah, the son of Habib, cried 
out, '*His head sinks, he is dead." Then he struck 
an arrow through the side of the horse; the 
wounded animal fled, and a corpse fell on the 
sand. A corpse saved the tribe, for the women 
and children, protected by the fears of the enemy, 
had had time to reach a place of security. 

It was some time after the death of the hero, 
that Doraid, in his turn deserted by fortune, fell 
into the hands of the Benou-Kenanah. His name 
was not known, and he carefully concealed it, 
when a woman advanced towards him from a 
group which had been examining his countenance. 
**Ah," said she, "our people have made a fine 
prize. Do you know who this warrior is ? It is 
he who gave his lance to Eabiah, son of Mo- 
kaddem, the day that he defended his companion 
against three cavaliers, whom he left on the 
ground.*' Then, throwing her cloak over him, 
" Children of Kenanah, this man is under my pro- 
tection ; it is the man of the day of El-Akhram."* 
The name of the prisoner was soon known, and he 
in his turn inquired the name of the warrior whose 
courage he had admired. He learned that he had 
been kiUed by the Benou-Soulaym. "And the 
woman who accompanied him," said Doraid ; 
" what has become of her ?" " You see her be- 
fore you,*' replied she who had taken him under 

* El-Akhram was the name of the vaUey where Babiah had 
defeated the three men sent against him by Doraid. 
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her protection. **It was me whom he was eon- 
ducting to his tribe ; I was his wife.'* Doraid, 
once known, did not long remain prisoner with a 
tribe towards whose chief he had behaved so 
generously. They united to purchase his liberty 
of the Arab who had taken him. The widow of 
Babiah gave him a rich dress, and he returned to 
his own tribe, taking an oath never more to bear 
arms against the tribe of Eenanah." 
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ARAB JUSTICE. 

There is no government, properly so called, among 
the Arabs of the desert : every man is his own 
defender, and any injury from an individual of 
another tribe he retaliates, if- he is able, with his 
own hand. As neither acknowledges any other 
authority than the chief of his own tribe, there is 
none to which both would feel bound to submit. 
And even the authority of the chiefs, although sup- 
ported by the elders of the tribe, has respect to 
external affairs, to the relations of the tribe to 
those who do not belong to it, rather than to those 
of members of the tribe to one another. 

When one tribe makes a razzia upon another, 
the same law of retaliation is the rule ; each tribe, 
considering itself the equal of any other, would feel 
itself degraded by an appeal to another power, whose 
supremacy it would thus appear to acknowledge. 
It therefore endeavours, by its own force, to obtain 
redress for any injury, real or supposed. 

The feeling of personal independence in which 
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this state of society originates, is illustrated by an 
instance which Fakr-eddin-Basi has preserved, and 
which at the same time exhibits the simple habits 
of the first caliphs, and the price they' paid for the 
passive obedience of men brought up in the in- 
dependence of the desert. **Omar had received 
some striped cloths from Yemen. He had dis- 
tributed them amongst the Moslems; each had 
had one piece as his share, and Omar had shared 
with the rest. He had a dress made of it, and 
afterwards mounted the pulpit in this dress, and 
exhorted the Moslems to make war with the infidels. 
A man rose in the assembly and interrupted him, 
saying, * We shall not obey you.' ' Why so ? ' 
said Omar. 'Because,' replied the other, 'when 
you divided those cloths of Yemen amongst the 
Moslems, each had one piece, and you likewise had 
one piece for yourself. That would not have been 
enough to make a dress, and yet we see to-day that 
you have a complete dress. You are a large man, 
and you could not have had a dress of it unless you 
had taken for yourself a larger share than you gave 
to us.' Omar turned to his son Abd-Allah, and 
said, 'Abd-Allah, answer this man.' Abd-Allah 
rose, and said, * When the prince of the faithful 
wished to have a dress made from his piece of 
cloth, it was found not to be suflScient. Conse- 
quently I gave him a part of mine to complete his 
dress.' 'Very well,' said the man; 'now we will 
obey you.' " 
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When disputes do arise between members of the 
same tribe, the sheikh and elders are the arbitrators. 
There is no written law, but only a collection of 
traditions and beliefs, which are adapted to the 
existing state of society, and are found, on the 
whole, sufl&cient to maintain harmony amongst 
them. In fact, there being no external power 
to which appeal can be made, the individuals must 
submit to the award, under the penalty of leaving 
the tribe and forfeiting its support and protection. 

In towns, something more like an organised 
system is requisite to maintain order, though even 
there it is very simple, and, from a European point 
of view, imperfect. The following description will 
give an idea of the mode of procedure : — 

*' I went the other day into the tribunal of the 
kadi. I saw how justice is rendered. It is so easy, 
so simple and familiar, that no proceedings can be 
imagined more attractive, or which could render 
suits more excusable. 

" Justice is administered in the court of the 
mosque. The same door gives entrance to the 
tribunal and to the temple; the same enclosure 
surrounds justice and religion ; the criminal and 
the judge are thus brought together in the 
place devoted to the worship of God. The court 
is paved, and closed with balustrades at the end, 
which looks towards the sea. In the centre, and 
serving as a vestibule to the mosque, are a foun- 
tain and two pavilions, surrounded by shrubs, rose 
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trees, and large banana trees, always green. The 
smallest and least frequented belongs to the mufti, 
who represents the court of appeal ; the other, 
which has lately been rebuilt, is the ordinary 
court, occupied by the kadi. The portico, which is 
very deep and in Eastern style, covers a wide plat^ 
form, with two steps, where the suitors leave their 
shoes, and sit in the shade until their turn comes. 

A large open folding- 
door allows the public 
to witness the debates 
from the outride, and 
at the same time gives 
light to the hall, which 
has no other opening. 
This hall, small and 
square, with white- 
washed walls, is ar- 
ranged and furnished 
in the plainest manner. 
On each side, a row of 
benches against the 
wall, behind a row of 
office tables, at which are seated the scribes or clerks, 
assisting the kadi. At the entrance is a wooden 
stool for the chaouch, or usher ; on the ground, 
some mats, where the suitors crouch. At the back, 
facing the door, is the seat of the kadi, a platform 
with a desk, a low canopy lined with green cloth, 
and cushions. Nothing on the walls but some 
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blank windows, which form recesses; some small, 
closed presses, for the archives, and containing 
some books and papers; and over the judge an 
inscription in large characters, taken from the 
Koran, 

" The business of the clerks (adouls) is to follow 
the questionings, to examine the documents, and 
draw up the decisions. They are distinguished by 
their singular-looking caps of white cotton, in the'' 
shape of a pumpkin ; by their robe of silk, which 
entirely conceals their trousers; by their grave 
and dignified demeanour, which distinguishes them 
from other men, and shows the magistrate. Nor 
must we forget that the adel, the scribe, is at the 
same time a man of law and a man of the church ; 
that he presides at the ceremonies of worship, at 
burials, as well as at judicial contests ; and that by 
this double ministry he is mixed up with the most 
important concerns of both this life and that which 
is hereafter. 

" As for the kadi, his office makes him an im- 
portant personage ; the one here is the most 
finished example I know of the high aristocracy of 
the place. He is tall, thin, with a thin black 
beard ; his eye lively and mild, his whole ap- 
pearance very distinguished, his speech rather 
reserved, his action slow, and his complexion that 
of a man of delicate health. He is clothed in 
white, grey, and black. A long muslin scarf, folded 
over his large spherical turban in the style of the 
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marabouts, covers him entirely as far as the waist. 
He speaks little, puts his questions in a low voice, 
and looks directly at the suitors only when the sub- 
ject appears to be worthy of attention. At other 
times he listens rather carelessly, his elbow leaning 
on the cushions, his eyes half closed, half medita- 
tive, half absent, and with the manner of a man to 
whom one was making confidences of little value. 

** Five or six scribes, an usher armed with a staff, 
a judge with a handsome and pleasant countenance, 
who represents in his person counsel and authority, 
justice and law; here is the whole magistracy. 
Neither solicitors nor barristers nor public ofl&cer ; 
no delays, no impediments. The adversaries enter 
together, sit down on the ground side by side ; each 
states his cause in turn ; the debate of the antago- 
nists forms at once the inquiry and the pleadings. 
Nothing can be more expeditious. It is almost the 
justice of peace — that is to say, the most logical 
jurisdiction, the most humane, and the best named 
— ^if it is true that the chief end of justice ought to 
be conciliation. If agreement is impossible, then 
the kadi decides according to his judgment and 
conscience, like Solomon. 

" Women do not enter the court. There are two 
open galleries for their use adjoining the hall of 
audience, and communicating with the toibunal by 
a barred window, shoulder high. The woman, who 
remains veiled, and pleads through the narrow 
"ing, has no means of enlivening the statement 
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of her case, except by a short pantomime with her 
fingers, passing them between the square bars of 
the grating. 

" The day when I made acquaintance with the 
judicial customs which I have described, an affair 
was in progress between a woman and her husband. 
She had demanded a divorce. Concealed behind 
the window, and altogether invisible under her 
veils, the complainant made her statement of ill- 
treatment, and related, without reserve, details of 
her married life, which cannot be repeated. The 
husband heard plainly what was said of him. 
The kadi, however, did not consider the matter so 
desperate as the impatient wife, and postponed it f (jr 
a year, advising her to manage better. 

"After this first court, there is the mufti, who 
decides on appeals. He is a very old man, whom 
I have met walking in the bazaars, clothed with a 
reddish caftan, a green pelisse, and yellow slippers, 
with his head wrapped in a veil of purple silk. 
The little pavilion which he inhabits alongside of 
the kadi, is a kind of temple of sepulchral form, 
very small, very quiet, and with scarcely any 
light. This sanctuary of the highest justice seemed 
to be surrounded with an air of deepest sanctity. 
The old man slumbered there, withdrawn under 
his cupola, like a magi, and in an attitude to which 
his great age and the gloom of the place gave a 
venerable air. When a suitor has lost his cause, 
he has only to cross the court in order to reach the 

14 
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conrt of appeal. Those who are dissatisfied with 
human law, as administered by these two juris- 
dictions, can pass on to the mosque, and appeal to 
the justice of heaven for a reversal of their judg- 
ment.*^ 

Mr. Palgrave gives an amusing description of a 
scene which he witnessed in one of th^ courts : — 
" One day my comrade and myself were on a visit 
of mere politeness at the castle: the customary 
ceremony had been gone through, and business, at 
first intemrpted by our entrance, had resumed its 
course. A Bedouin of the Ma'az tribe was plead- 
ing his cause before Hamood, and accusing some 
(me of having forcibly taken away his camel. The 
governor was seated with an air of intense gravity 
in his comer, half leaning on a cushion, while the 
Bedouin, cross-legged on the ground before him, 
and within six feet of his person, flourished in his 
hand a large reaping-hook, identically that which 
is here used for cutting grass. Energetically ges- 
ticulating with this graceful implement, he thus 
challenged his judge's attention, *You, Hamood, 
do you hear ?* — stretching out at the same time the 
hook towards the governor, so as almost to reach 
his body, as though he meant to rip him open — 
* he has taken from me my camel; have you called 
God to mind ?* — again putting his weapon close to 
the unflinching magistrate — * the camel is my 
camel, do you hear ?' — ^with anothe;r reminder from 
the reaping-hook. ' He is mine by God's award, 
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and yours too. Do you hear, child ?' and so on, 
while Hamood sat without moving a muscle of 
face or limb, imperturbable and impassible, till 
some one of the counsellors quieted the plaintiff 
with, * Eemember God, child ; it is of no conse- 
quence; you shall not be wronged.' Then the judge 
called on the witnesses, men of the Djowf, to say 
their say; and on their confirmation of the Be- 
douin's statement, gave orders to two of his satel- 
lites to search for and bring before him the accused 
party ; while he added to the Ma'azee, * All right, 
daddy, you shall have your own ; put your confi- 
dence in God;* and composedly motioned him back 
to his place." 

Wherever the Turkish authority has been estab- 
lished for any length of time, great corruption has 
generally prevailed. Burckhardt, speaking of his 
time, says : " In every town the kadi is now under 
the immediate influence of the governor, who is 
]eft to tyrranize at pleasure, provided he sends his 
regular subsidies to the Porte. No person can 
gain a suit at law unless he enjoys credit with the 
government, or gives a bribe to the judge, which 
the governor shares, or connives at, in return for 
the kadi's compliance with his interests in other 
cases. The fees of the court are enormous, and 
generally swallow up one -fourth of the sum in 
litigation; while the court is deaf to the clearest 
right, if not supported by largesses to the kadi 
and the swarm of officers and servants who sur- 
14* 
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round his seat. These disorders are countenanced 
by the Porte; the office of kadi is there publicly 
sold to the best bidder, with the understanding 
that he is to remunerate himself by the perquisites 
of his administration. 

" In those countries where Arabs flock to his 
court, the kadi, who generally knows but little of 
the Arabic language, is in the hands of his inter- 
preter, whose office is usually permanent, and who 
instructs every new kadi in the modes of bribing 
current in the place, and takes his full share of 
the harvest. The barefaced acts of injustice and 
shameless bribings daily occurring in the Meh- 
kamis, or halls of justice, would seem, almost 
'incredible to a European, and especially to an 
Englishman.'* Where Mehemet Ali's authority 
extended, some improvement seems to have taken 
place, ** as he wished to conciliate the good- will of 
the Arabs, and the kadi himself seems to have 
received from him very strict orders to act with 
circumspection ; for justice was at this time toler- 
ably well administered, at least- in comparison 
with other tribunals, and the inhabitants were not 
averse to the new order of things.'* 

As a natural consequence of the corruption 
prevalent in courts of justice, life and property 
were both insecure. Captain Wellsted mentions a 
case which occurred during his residence in one 
place. " A man who had some trifling disagree- 
ment with his wife, seized a knife and stabbed her 
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to the heart. To avoid the first burst of the 
vengeance of her relations, he fled to the moun- 
tains, but the matter was arranged before our return 
by the payment of ten dollars {£i) to them ; and 
the monster went about everywhere, and was 
received precisely as if nothing had happened." 
Mr. St. John mentions a case in which the crime 
passed equally unpunished. "At a village in the 
neighbourhood of Ghizeh, where a cattle market 
is weekly held, a peasant, having disposed of a 
number of oxen, was standing beside a camel, 
the last of his stock, when a Moggrebin Bedouin 
accosted him, demanding the price of the beast. 
The peasant, according to custom, asked double 
its value, in order to afford the Bedouin an oc- 
casion of exercising his sagacity and tact at bar- 
gaining; and, after much debating, the animal 
was sold for two hundred and fifty piastres. Not 
long after, the fellah, who had remained in the 
bazaar, saw the Moggrebin return, mounted on 
horseback, having a spear in his hand. Biding 
hastily towards him, the insolent marauder ex- 
claimed — 'Dog! and son of a dog! I will burn 
your father ! You have sold me a bad camel, and 
I must have back my money ! * To this uncour- 
teous salutation the fellah replied that, whatever 
might be the qualities of the beast — though he 
maintained it to be an excellent one — ^the Bedouin 
had purchased it with his eyes open, and should 
therefore abide by his bargain. A quarrel now 
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ensuing, the peasant, inflamed with anger, drew 
forth his purse, and shaking it at his enemy, bade 
him bring back the camel, and he was ready to 
refund the money. This was exactly what the 
Bedouin had anticipated. Stooping suddenly, he 
snatched the purse out of his hands, and plunging 
his spear into his heart, rode off into the desert, 
leaving the body weltering in blood, in the midst 
of the market-place, surrounded by many hundred 
people, none of whom made the slightest attempt 
at arresting the murderer.'* 

The French traveller who has already been re- 
ferred to describes an attack which was made upon 
him and his companion, arising from a dog which 
belonged to them having casually touched the robe 
of a young Turk. The Turk kicked the dog so 
violently that he howled with pain for a long time. 
His owner retaliated in kind, on which the by- 
standers immediately left the premises, and after 
some time returned with a large party, by whom 
they were besieged in their house, and were with 
difiSculty rescued by the governor, who had received 
some favours from the French, and was favourably 
inclined towards them. He was, however, after- 
wards dismissed and sent into exile for having in- 
terfered on behalf of Christians. 

Notwithstanding the improvement introduced 
under the strict rule of Mehemet Ali, old habits 
do not appear to have been thoroughly eradicated. 
Mr, Palgrave gives an account of a curious con- 
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versation which he had with an important person 
with whom he became acquainted at Djowf. " 'Do 
you know,* said he, 'what we were consulting 
about while you were in the pass below, on the 
morning of your arrival ? It was whether we should 
make you a good reception, and thus procure 
ourselves the advantage of having you residents 
among us ; or whether we should not do better to 
kill you all three, and take our gain from the booty 
to be found in your baggage.' I replied with equal 
coolness: 'It might have proved an awkward af- 
fair for yourself and your friends, since Hamood, 
your governor, could hardly have failed to get wind 
of the matter, and would have taken it out of you.' 
' Pooh ! ' replied our friend, ' never a bit. As if 
a present out of the plunder would not have tied 
Hamood's tongue.' ' Bedouins that you are ! ' 
said I, laughing. ' Of course we are,' answered 
Sulman ; * for such we all were till quite lately, 
and the present system is too recent to hav^ much, 
changed us.'" 
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MABABOUTS— WITCHES— PHYSICIANS— 
FUNERALS—MADMEN. 

There i8 very little religion among the Arabs. 
" When left to himself," says Mr. Palgrave, ** the 
Arab does not see why all religions should not be 
equally true, equally estimable, while at the same 
time he does not either see any very cogent reason 
for following one rather than the others." Though 
nominally Mohammedans, they, with the exception 
of the Wahabees, pay little regard to the precepts 
of the prophet. "In the desert," they say, "we 
have no water : how then can we make the pre- 
scribed ablutions ? We have no money, and how 
can we bestow alms ? Why should we fast in the 
Eamadan, since the whole year with us is one con- 
tinued abstinence ? And if God be present every- 
where, why should we go to Mecca to adore Him ? " 
In the towns somewhat more regard is shown to 
the forms of religion than in the desert, but by all 
accounts it is little more than form, and cheating, 
lying, and all kinds of vice prevail amongst high 
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and low. It is considered incumbent upon every 
sincere Mohammedan to make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca at least once in his life, but the effect of the 
pilgrimage upon the morals of the pilgrims is 
shown by the common saying which has been 
quoted ; and low as is the state of morals in all 
the towns, Mecca, the holy city as it is termed, is 
admitted to be the worst. 

But though there is very little religion, there is 
a great deal of superstition amongst them. They 
believe in the existence of jinns or genii, both good 
and bad, possessed of superhuman powers, and re- 
sembling the fairies whose existence was formerly 
believed in Europe. They believe in witchcraft, 
and in the power of talismans to ward off evil from 
the persons of those who wear them, &c. 

" The jinns are believed," says Mr. St. John, 
" often to assume, or perpetually to wear, the 
shapes of cats, dogs, or other brute animals. The 
Sheikh Khaled El-Medabeghie, one of the most 
celebrated of the ulAia of Egypt, and author of 
several works on various sciences, who died at a 
very advanced age during the period of my former 
visit to this country, used to relate the following 
anecdote. He had, he said, a favourite black cat, 
which always slept at the foot of his bed. Once, 
at midnight, he heard a knocking at the door of his 
house, and his cat went and opened the hanging 
shutter of his window, and called, * Who's there ? ' 
A voice replied, ' I am such an one * (mentioning a 
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strange name), * the jinneh. Open the door.' ' The 
lock/ said the sheikh's cat, * has had the name of 
God pronomiced upon it.' ' Then throw me down,' 
said the other, ' two cakes of bread.' ' The bread- 
basket,' answered the cat at the window, ' has 
had the name pronounced upon it.' * Well,' said 
the stranger, ' at least give me a drink of water.' 
But he was answered that the water-jar had been 
secured in the same manner, and asked what he 
was to do, seeing he was likely to die of hunger 
and thirst. The sheikh's cat told him to go to 
the next house, and went there also himself, and 
opened the door, and soon after returned. Next 
morning the sheikh deviated from a habit which 
he had constantly observed. He gave to the cat 
half the fateereh upon which he breakfasted, instead 
of a little morsel, which he was wont to give ; and 
afterwards said, ' my cat, thou knowest that I 
am a poor man ! Bring me then a little gold.' 
Upon which words the cat immediately disappeared, 
and he saw it no more." 

The marabouts, who are exceedingly numerous 
among the African Arabs, are believed to have the 
power of forming talismans, capable of guarding 
their wearers from all kinds of evil accidents. 
Adda Ould Kalifa, Kaid of the Gharabas, one of 
the most powerful tribes in the province of Oran, 
told a French officer that his father, who was killed 
at the battle of Macta, owed his good fortune to a 
talisman, for which he had many years previously 
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given a marabout a very large sum, for the purpose 
that he might be killed by the ball of a Christian, 
which would be a sure passport to paradise. 
Having been so killed, his son, Adda Ould Kalifa, 
about twenty-eight years of age, was then seeking 
for the same marabout, in order that he might ob- 
tain a similar talisman, and might rejoin his father 
in the same blessed place. 

The word marabout, or morabeth, is derived from 
the Arabic word rabeth, which signifies to tie, as 
the word religion is derived from religare, which 
has the same meaning. Accordingly, the marabout 
is a man who detaches himself from worldly things 
and devotes himself to the service of God alone. 
In recompense of their virtuous life, they are con- 
sidered to have received the gift of working certain 
miracles, and the kind of wonder, the performance 
of which is entrusted to each, is indicated by a 
special qualification added to his name by the 
popular voice. Thus one is, " He who delivers 
captives from their chains ; " another, '* He who 
cools bullets in the wounds of the wounded ; " a 
third, " He who renders women fruitful," &c. &c. 
This property brings them various privileges, the 
respect and submission of the faithful, and often 
considerable wealth and influence. On all impor- 
tant occasions they are consulted, and their de- 
cision is received as an oracle. Abd-el-Kader owed 
to his character of marabout the influence which 
enabled him to obtain so much power. Some, as 
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we have mentioned, make talismans for preserving 
from witchcraft, or from the balls of the enemy, 
&c., which they sell for money. The talisman 
generally consists of some beads, or a square of 
paper on which are traced some mystical figures, 
accompanied by some verses of the Koran, and a 
conjuration directed against evil spirits. It is worn 
round the neck, and is generally enclosed in a 
cover of some kind to protect it, varying in material 
and decoration with the means and taste of the 
wearer. They decorate themselves, their wives 
and children, and even their horses and camels, 
with these charms, assured that they are thereby 
guaranteed against all trouble, and even from 
death. 

The veneration which the marabouts enjoy during 
life is also extended to them after death. Temples 
in the form of domes are raised over their tombs, 
to honour which numbers of pilgrims come every 
day, and petitions continue to be addressed to the 
defunct, as formerly during his life, to work the 
miracles the performance of which is attributed to 
them. The renown and sanctity of the dead mara- 
bout is also frequently considered to attach not 
merely to his remains, but to his descendants, and 
there are a number of families in Algeria in which 
sanctity is held to be hereditary. The high degree 
to which this theocratic influence extends is easily 
accounted for by the absence of all external worship 
among the desert Arabs, a consequence of their 
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pastoral life and nomade habits, and of their pro- 
found ignorance in matters of religion. 

They believe also in witchcraft. The marabou- 
tesse is one of the strangest characters among 
Arab women. Generally old, wrinkled, and scarcely 
covered with rags, they tell fortunes by palmistry, 
pretend to discover secrets by incantations, and 



are believed to work miracles and tame wild ani- 
mals. They also encourage the formation of secret 
societies, which rouse the fanaticism of the Arabs 
by all kinds of sleight-of-hand, pretend to eat iron, 
flint, nails, &c., and suffer being pierced with 
swords without feeling pain. 

M. Damoiseau mentions an Arab woman at 
Aleppo, of whom he had bought a fowl, and took 
her to the rooms of the Dutch consul to receive her 
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money; "but ingoing through the gallery she saw 
on the wall some old family portraits, and after- 
wards saw her own face reflected in a looking- 
glass, on which she uttered most fearful screams, 
and rushed into the court," believing them to be 
the effect of witchcraft ; nor could they prevail on 
her to reascend, but were obliged to take the money 
down to her. 

Medical science is at a very low point among the 
Arabs. The physicians who were famous among 
them in former times have left no successors, and 
any one who chooses takes the name of tebib. 
They are generally either marabouts, who treat all 
maladies with charms consisting of sentences from 
the Koran, or barbers, whose incapacity as surgeons 
is as great as their skill in their proper occupation. 

The common opinion amongst them is that all 
diseases are the work of the jinns, who disguise 
themselves in various forms, especially those of 
toads and serpents, and cast evU looks or a poison- 
ous fluid upon the human beings who come near 
their haunts. They therefore look upon medicine 
as a charm, and depend upon amulets obtained 
from the marabouts to guard them from or remedy 
the effects produced by these means. A French 
doctor at Algiers was called in by a man who was 
suffering from a serious chronic complaint, for 
which he wrote a prescription. A fortnight after- 
wards he met the man, looking paler and weaker 
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than before. "Well," said the doctor, ''how are you? 
Badly, it seems to me." '* yes, sidi, very bad," 
replied the patient. '*My pain becomes worse and 
worse, and I fear the evil spirit laughs at all our ef- 
forts." ** What evil spirit ?" said the doctor. " Have 
you followed my prescription ? " " Your prescrip- 
tion," said the patient. " Yes," said the doctor, 
" that piece of paper that I gave you the other day. 
Have you done as I ordered ? " " Certainly," replied 
the other. " That is strange," said the doctor: 
"you are sure you have not made any mistake, and 
have followed my prescription exactly. " ' * Followed, 
no not precisely ; on the contrary, it is that which 
follows me. I swear to you it has not quitted me 
once, and see, here it is." On which he showed 
the doctor the paper, folded in four, and suspended 
by a ribbon round his neck. The poor man had 
taken it for an amulet, and applied it to his chest, 
patiently awaiting the result, and would have 
waited still, had not the doctor taken him to a 
chemist's, to get the remedy required. 

Senna an4 colocynth are the only vegetable medi- 
cines employed, with sulphur, sulphuret of mercury, 
and arsenic, as external remedies, and the cautery 
is used profusely. In some parts the fat of the os- 
trich is used both internally and externally. They 
pay no attention to diet or clothing in sickness. 
Bleeding is not often employed, but Mr. Palgrave 
mentions a case in which it was performed with a 
hatchet. 
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When a tebib is employed, the amount to be paid 
him is always agreed on beforehand in the presence 
of witnesses, and is dependent upon a cure being 
eflfected. Mr. Palgrave gives an amusing account 
of an interview and negotiation with one of his 
patients : — 

*' A stout clown from Mogah, scantily dressed in 
working wear, who has been occupied for the last 
half-hour in tracing sundry diagrams on the ground 
before him with a thick peach-tree switch, edges 
forward, and taking his seat in front of the door, 
calls my attention with an ' I say, doctor.' Where- 
upon I suggest to him that his bulky corporation 
not being formed of glass or any other transparent 
material, he has by his position entirely intercepted 
whatever little light my recess might enjoy. He 
apologises, and shuffles an inch or two sideways. 
Next I inquire what ails him, not without some 
curiosity to hear the answer, so little does the her- 
culean frame before me announce disease. Whereto 
Do*eymis, or whatever may be his name, replies, ' I 
say, I am all made up of pain.' This statement, 
like many others, appears to me rather too general 
to be literally true. So I proceed in my interro- 
gatory : * Does your head pain you ? ' 'No.' ' Does 
your back ache?' 'No.' 'Your arms?' 'No.' 
'Your legs?' 'No.' 'Your body?' 'No.' 'But,' I 
conclude, ' if neither your head, nor your body, back, 
arms, or legs pain you, how can you possibly be 
such a composition of suffering ?' ' I am all made 
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up of pain, doctor/ replies he, manfully entrenching 
himself within his first position. The fact is, that 
there is really something wrong with him, but he 
does not know how to localise his sensations. So 
I push forward my inquiries, till it appears that our 
man of Mogah has chronic rheumatism; and on 
ulterior investigation, conducted with all the skill 
that Parakat and I can jointly muster, it comes out 
that three or four months before he had an attack 
of the disease in its acute form, accompanied by 
high fever, since which he has never been himself 
again. 

** This might suffice for the diagnosis, but I wish 
to see how he will find his way out of more intricate 
questions ; besides, the townsmen sitting by, and 
equally alive to the joke with myself, whisper, * Try 
him again.' In consequence, I proceed with, 'What 
was the cause of your first illness ? * * I say, doctor, 
its cause was God,' replies the patient. ' No doubt 
of that,' say I ; 'all things are caused by God ; but 
what was the particular and immediate occasion ? ' 
'Doctor, its cause was God, and, secondly, that I ate 
camel's flesh when I was cold,' rejoins my scientific 
friend. * But was there nothing else ? ' I suggest, 
not quite satisfied with the lucid explanation he 
had just given. ' Then, too, I drank camel's milk; 
but it was all, I say, from God, doctor,' answers 
he. 

'*Well, I consider the case, and make up my 
mind regarding the treatment. Next comes the 

15 
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grand question of payment, which must be agreed 
on beforehand, and rendered conditional on success. 
I ask what he will give me on recovery. 'Doctor,' 
answers the peasant, * I will give you, do you hear 
me, I say ? I will give you a camel.' But I reply 
that I do not want one. ' I say, remember God,' 
which being interpreted, here means, * Do not be 
unreasonable ; I will give you a fat camel ; every 
one knows my camel ; if you choose I will bring 
witnesses, I say.' And while I persist in refusing 
the proffered camel, he talks of butter, meal, dates, 
and such-like equivalents. There is a patient and 
a paymaster for you. However, all ends by his be- 
having reasonably enough. He foUows my prescrip- 
tions with the ordinary docility, gets well, and gives 
me for my pains an eighteenpenny fee." 

Sometimes attempts are made to evade payment 
of the stipulated sum. One of Mr. Palgrave's pa- 
tients, after about three weeks' treatment, " felt and 
declared himself perfectly well. At the outset we had 
fixed the fee to be paid on cure, and now that the 
time came, I gently reminded hina of his engage- 
ment. The first hint not having taken effect, a 
second and a third followed, each broader than its 
predecessor, but all to no purpose. Meanwhile 
several of the most respectable inhabitants, for 
we had by this time taken our place among the 
citizens, joined in urging the ex-Zelator to the ac- 
quittance of the stipulation. And since the whole 
sum in question did not exceed eleven shillings 
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English, Abd-el-Kereem's backwardness was no less 
ridiculous than shabby. Ashamed, yet reluctant, 
he bethought himself of an expedient for getting 
oiBf, ingenious, but hardly creditable. 

'*! was seated alone in my k'hawah, somewhat 
late in the afternoon, when a brisk knock at the 
door warned me to stop my note-writing, and undo 
the latch. In came three or four of my town 
friends, with the merry faces of men who have a 
good jest to tell, and had hardly seated themselves 
before they began to relate what they had just wit- 
nessed. They had arrived from the daily afternoon 

sermon at the great mosque, or Djamia 

When the reader had finished his part, Abd-el- 
Kereem came forward to deliyer the viva voce com- 
mentary. Our friend took for the theme of his 
discourse the inefficiency of created means, and the 
obligation of placing one's confidence in the Creator 
alone, to the exclusion of the creature. Thence 
coming to a practical application, he inveighed 
against those who put their trust in physic and 
physicians, not in God solely, and declared such 
trust to be, firstly, heretical ; and, secondly, a sheer 
mistake, inasmuch as the only effective cause of 
health or sickness, life or death, is simply the Divine 
will, doctors and medicine being for nothing in the 
matter from beginning to end. Whence he deduced 
a second and very legitimate consequence, that such 
useless beings and things could nohow merit any 
recompense either in money or thanks from a true 
15* 
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believer. Nay, added he, should even a sick man 
really seem to be bettered by medical means, and 
while employing them recover his health, such a 
recovery would be a mere coincidence, no matter of 
cause and effect, and the doctor would in conse- 
quence be entitled to absolutely nothing, since the 
cure was due not to him, but to God alone. 

** Probably at another time, and from another 
mouth, these lessons of theologico -practical wisdom 
would have passed without other comment than 
silence or approbation. But unluckily Abd-el-Ke- 
reem was a conspicuous character, and so was I. 
Every neighbour knew the whole history of his ail- 
ment, his physicking, and his cure, by heart. The 
result was that his holding forth, though perfectly 
orthodox in itself, lay under the imputation of 
private, not very honourable feelings, and every 
one suspected the preacher to be engaged rather in 
knotting his own purse-strings than in untj'ing the 
plexus of a doctrinal question. Winks and nods 
went round, and when the auditors were once out 
of the mosque, there followed what comments and 
laughter might be compatible with Nejdean de- 
corum. My friends enjoyed the joke heartily, and 
in conclusion promised to bring Abd-el-Kereem, 
by one means or another, to our house next day, 
while we agreed together on what should be then 
said and done. 

" They kept their promise, and in the following 
forenoon Abd-el-Kereem appeared, with an embar- 
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rassed look, and surrounded by several companions, 
amongst whom were those of the preceding evening. 
After the preliminaries of courtesy, and conversa- 
tion having reached the desired point, ' Abd-el- 
Kereem,' said I, 'there can be no doubt that 
health and recovery come from God alone, and 
small thanks to the doctor. In the same manner, 
neither more nor less, I expect that God will give 
me so much (naming the stipulated sum) by your 
passive instrumentality, and when I have got it, 
small thanks to you also.* Every one laughed, 
and fell on our poor ex-Zelator, until he became 
thoroughly ashamed of himself. He left the house, 
with promise of speedy payment, and before sunset 
his younger brother had brought the money in 
question, thus preventing further sarcasms. But 
Abd-el-Kereem never crossed our threshold again, 
nor did we much regret him." 

Their surgery is very rough. On a field of battle 
wounds are dressed with pads of wool, which stop 
the haemorrhage and exclude the air. The wounds 
sometimes heal under this treatment, but are more 
frequently fatal. Some of them cover a broken 
limb with a coat of plaster mixed with white of 
egg, surrounding it with a layer of cotton, and over 
that four strips of palm tree, or a layer of reeds, 
bound with strips of leather or twisted wool. 

Arabs generally prefer death to amputation, con- 
sidering that after death they will have to account 
for the limbs bestowed upon them, and that if they 
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consent to lose one by amputation they will incur 
punishment. When they do perform the operation 
it is done with the most barbarous simplicity. 
A block of wood is passed under the leg or arm to 
be amputated, and the operator separates it at a 
single blow with a yataghan or hatchet: to stop the 
bleeding the stump is at once dipped in a vessel 
filled with boiling pitch. The horrible suffering 
caused by this process may be imagined. Death 
would seem to be inevitable, yet men have re- 
covered after it. 

There is a good deal of grandeur and simplicity 
in the Mohammedan funerals. The body is placed 
on a litter, covered with his haik, and carried on 
the shoulders of four men, a great number of people, 
without any sign of mourning in their dress, follow- 
ing to the gate of the mosque, arriving there at 
the time of noonday prayer. The bier is not taken 
into the mosque, but when the prayer is over, the 
imam gives notice that a dead body is at the gate. 
Every one then rises to make a short prayer for the 
repose of the soul of a true believer. When this 
is finished, the train proceeds to the burying- 
ground, the bearers being changed frequently, 
because every one wishes to join in this act of 
mercy. On the way they sing verses from the 
Koran. When they arrive at the burial-ground, 
they make a short prayer ; the corpse is then put 
into the grave, without a coffin, and placed a little 
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on one side, with the right hand put to the ear, as 
if leaning on it, in order that the deceased may 
rise more easily at the sound of the last trumpet. 
During the ceremony and for eight days afterwards 
the women assemble to mourn with most horrible 
cries. 



Most of the cemeteries are shaded by fig trees, 
oleanders, plane trees, and sycamores. The tombs 
are rudely constructed, four thin stones placed at 
right angles being all the monument, without any 
epitaph or inscription. Those of men who have 
possessed great wealth, or have occupied important 
offices, are distinguished by turbans sculptured in 
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stone or maxble. Men who have been eminent for 
their wisdom or religious zeal have a dome or 
santon erected over them, which become objects of 
pilgrimage by the faithful Moslems, as the tombs 
of saints are where Eomanism prevails. 

The burying-grounds near towns are planted and 
carefully protected by walls, and are the habitual 
resort of the friends of the deceased. On holidays 
and on a fine afternoon the whole population, gaily 
dressed, may be seen wandering among the tombs. 
In the desert less care is shown ; sometimes only 
a shallow grave is made in the sand, and the body 
covered with a few stones, if procurable, to protect 
it from jackals and hyenas ; while on a journey, 
the dead are left where they fall, without any care 
what may become of the remains. 

In Barbary there exists a singular sect called 
Eisowy, or snake-charmers. Four of them, three 
of whom were musicians, playing on instruments 
formed of long canes open at both ends, being in- 
vited to exhibit their snakes, commenced by ** rais- 
ing up their hands as if they were holding a book, 
muttering in unison a prayer addressed to the 
Deity, and invoking Seedna Eisir, their patron 
saint. Having concluded this invocation, the music 
struck up, and the snake-charmer danced in rapid 
whirls round the basket containing the reptiles. 
This basket was made of cane-work covered with 
goat's-skin. Stopping suddenly, the snake-charmer 
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thrust his bare arm into the basket, and pulled out 
a large black cobra-capella, or hooded snake. This 
he handled as if it had been his turban, and pro- 
ceeded to twine it round his head, dancing as before, 
whilst the reptile seemed to obey his wishes, by- 
preserving its position on his head. The cobra 
was then placed on the ground, and standing erect 
on its tail, moved its head to and fro, apparently 
keeping time to the music. Now, whirling round 
in circles still more rapidly than before, the Eisowy 
again put his hand into the basket, and pulled out 
successively and placed on the ground two very 
poisonous species of serpents, natives of the deserts 
of Soos, called leffa. They were of a mottled colour 
with black spots, were thick in the body, and not 
above two feet and a half or three feet long. These 
reptiles proved more active and less docile than the 
cobra ; for half coiled, and holding their heads in a 
slanting position ready for an attack, they watched 
with sparkling eyes the movements of the charmer, 
darting at him with open jaws every now and then, 
as he ventured within their reach, and throwing 
forward their bodies with amazing velocity, whilst 
their tails appeared to remain on the same spot, 
and then recoiling back again. The Eisowy warded 
off with his long haik the attacks which they made 
upon his bare legs, and the leffas seemed to expend 
their venom upon the garment. 

** Now calling on Seedna Eisir, he seized hold of 
one of the two serpents by the nape of its neck, 
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and danced round with it ; then opening its jaws 
with a small stick, he displayed to the spectators 
the fangs, from which there oozed a white and oily 
substance. He then put the leffa to his arm, which 
it immediately seized with its teeth, whilst the man, 
making hideous contortions, as if in pain, whirled 
rapidly round, calling on his patron saint. The 
reptile continued its bite until the Eisowy took it 
off, and showed us the blood which it had drawn. 

** Having laid the leffa down, he then put the 
bitten part of his arm into his mouth, and pressing 
it with his teeth, danced for several minutes, whilst 
the music played more rapidly than ever, till, ap- 
parently being quite exhausted, he again halted." 

A fowl was brought, and part of the feathers 
having been plucked, the serpent was again taken 
up by the charmer, and allowed to bite the fowl for 
an instant. The bird was put on the ground, and 
after running around, as if in a fit, for about the 
space of a minute, tottered and fell. Its flesh be- 
came shortly afterwards of a bluish hue. 

" Putting these serpents into the basket, the snake- 
charmer next took out some common snakes caught 
in the neighbourhood of Tangier, and played with 
them for some time, allowing them to bite his half- 
naked body, whilst he danced round streaming with 
blood. Then taking the tail of one of them into his 
mouth, whilst others twined around his body, he 
commenced eating, or rather chewing, the reptile ; 
which, writhing with pain, bit him in the neck and 
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hands until it was actually destroyed by the Eisowy's 
teeth — a most cruel and disgusting sight. 

"The individuals of this sect assemble on certain 
feast days to celebrate the rites of their faith. 
They conceive that their love and reverence for 
their patron saint arrive at so high a pitch as to 
surpass the bounds of men's reason, and this creates 
for the time in which they indulge in their worship 
an aberration of the senses, which causes them to 
suppose that they become wild animals, such as 
lions, tigers, dogs, birds, &c., and they commence 
roaring, barking, and imitating both the voice and 
action of whatever animal they may have taken a 
fancy to be changed into, tearing themselves and 
each other. This state of madness is partly brought 
on by an intoxicating herb called hasheesh. When 
they are in this state they are sometimes paraded 
through the streets chained or bound together, and 
preceded by their chief on horseback. They utter 
the most horrible sounds, and leap about in every 
direction. A live sheep is sometimes thrown to them 
by the spectators : this they will tear and devour 
in the raw state, entrails and all." 

In the East, mad persons are held sacred. Ada 
mahboul (that man is mad) is a passport under 
which a man "touched and visited by God," i.e., 
deprived of reason, may practise all eccentricities 
with impunity, and exhibit all his follies before the 
world, sure of obtaining in return only marks of 
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esteem and veneration. A story is told, — whether 
true or false we cannot say — of a European geolo- 
gist who, in his wanderings, fell into the hands of 
Arab robbers. Their cupidity had been excited by 
the sight of the bag full of his newly-found trea- 
sures, under the burden of which the philosopher 
slowly moved. They stopped him, and summoned 
him to exhibit his wealth. The poor man drew 
out his watch, and said good-bye to his purse, when 
.the chief, placing his hand on the bag, and finding 
nothing in it but a collection of stones of various 
colom-s, the scene at once changed. The robbers 
threw themselves at his feet, took his hand in turn 
and placed it on their foreheads, as a mark of pro- 
found respect, and as they withdrew in amazement, 
cried, ** Ada mahboul." 
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AMUSEMENTS— THE CHASE— THE FANTASIA— 
STORY-TELLING— ILLUSTBATIVE ANECDOTES. 

The chief amusements of the Arabs are the chase, 
throwing the djeered or the fantasia, and listening 
to the recitations of the meddahs, or wandering 
story-tellers. 

The objects of chase are the ostrich and the 
gazelle, and in some parts hares. The gazelle 
and the hare are run down with a species of dog 
somewhat like an English greyhound, but larger 
and stronger. The hare is also hunted, without 
dogs, by a number of young men posted in such a 
manner that the poor animal is driven from one to 
another until it is bewildered, and can be knocked 
down with sticks. But the favourite chase of the 
desert is that of the ostrich. 

Ten or twelve persons generally unite for the 
chase, and seven or eight days are usually devoted 
to it. When a party is formed, the first thing they 
do is to give the horses the special training re- 
quisite. They must be fed only on barley for seven 
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or eight days, and be allowed to diink only once a 
day : they must be well exercised and well washed, 
and the furniture must be lightened as much as 
possible. 

At the time appointed they assemble, lightly 
dressed, and armed with only a stick, each person 
followed by a servant on a camel with provisions. 
They proceed to the place where the birds are 
known to resort, and surround them : the frightened 



birds attempt to escape, and run till they are ex- 
hausted, when the hunters close in on them, strike 
them on the head with the stick, and when stunned, 
cut their throats, taking care not to soil their 
plumage. 

In Africa, besides the ostrich and the gazelle, the 
hunters find other objects of pursuit in the lion and 
the boar. Mr. Hay relates two adventures which 
exhibit the danger of the chase, and the daring of 
the Arabs. A party who had been engaged in 
hunting were relating their adventures, when one 
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of them was requested to explain how he got the 
scars with which he was marked. ** Some years 
since/* said he, ** I was watching at night for a boar 
in a field of ripe barley, and had fired at a large 
boar, who reeled and fell, but got up again and 
made away. At dawn of day I went to the spot 
where the animal had fallen, and finding marks 
of blood, I traced them to some brushwood in the 
centre of the field, which spot I ringed, and per- 
ceiving the . animal had not gone away, I was 
thinking what might be best to do, my gun cocked 
in my hand, when I heard a rush, and before I 
could get the gun to my shoulder the boar was 
upon me. The gun was dashed out of my hand, 
and I expected every rip I received that my doom 
had been written. God knows how long this en- 
counter lasted : the time seemed to be as an age. 

"Finding no manner of escape, I slipped my 
arms from the gelab and escaped out, leaving the 
animal to vent his rage on my garment. I crawled 
ofif, but fainted from loss of blood. 

** I did not recover my senses till I was found by 
my family, who carried me home to Mesnana, half 
dead. I told my story there, and a party of hunters 
went out directly to revenge my wounds. They 
found the beast had again retreated to his lair, 
having cut my dress to shreds. He attacked them 
as he had done myself, but they were prepared, 
and soon killed him. I was not able to stand on 
my legs for many months after." 
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The other story is of an Arab who killed a lion 
single-handed. 

Sheikh Mohamed Biteewy was the son of a char- 
coal burner, who died when his son reached man- 
hood. On his death-bed he gave his son his gun, 
and enjoined him to make a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Seedy Boaza, the patron saint of his 
family. On the day after his father's burial Moha- 
med rose early, took down the gun, filled his wallet 
with provisions, and set out on his journey. His 
friends warned him of the dangers he would have 
to pass through, from robbers and wild beasts, es- 
pecially in the forest of Manura. He reached the 
skirts of the forest on the evening of the fourth day, 
and rested in a tree. In the morning he descended 
from the tree, carefully examined the priming of 
his gun, and, with his long dagger ready in his 
girdle, continued his journey, and travelled on 
through the forest : and as he reflected on what he 
had been told, and on the roaring of the wild beasts 
in the previous night, he felt a creeping sensation 
come over him, and exclaimed : ** Seedy Boaza ! 
have I not put my trust in thee ? and is not this 
foreboding a warning which thou hast sent me ? 
It is ; and I feel already that thy servant is in the 
presence of a foe.'* 

He had hardly finished these words when he 
heard a rustling in the wood, as of some large 
animal; and presently, some thirty yards in front 
of him, a huge lion appeared in his path, fixing 
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upon him his angry glance. Mohamed stopped 
short, and trembled from head to foot ; but he soon 
took courage, and thus addressed the lion : — 

** dread sultan of the forest ! I am a poor 
man, and on a pilgrimage to Seedy Boaza. (May 
God have mercy on his soul!) Prythee, let me 
pass ! They tell me lions are generous and brave. 
I believe it ; and I am indeed a harmless and in- 
offensive man." 

On hearing this the lion shook his mane, as if 
he was satisfied, and turning round on the path, 
walked away from the man. 

** Thank God," said Mohamed. *' Most true it 
is that the lion is a noble and sagacious animal." 

But he had scarcely uttered these words when 
the lion again halted, and turning round, looked 
at Mohamed full in the face, and began to lash his 
tail. Then Mohamed thuB -again addressed the 
beast : — 

** yellow - haired shereef! Think not that I 
have spoken aught against thee. I was only 
praising thee because thou hadst pity upon God's 
creature. I never thought or said that thou wast 
running away. I know thee to be brave. . I know 
that thou fearest no living creature." 

Upon this the lion left off lashing his tail, and 
turned away again ; but still he kept upon the 
path along which Mohamed was journeying, and 
the young man, walking on with caution and as 
slowly as possible, ejaculated a prayer or two, but 

ae 
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speaking very low, for fear of making the lion 
angry. 

However, his prayers were soon put an end to ; 
for all on a sudden the lion stopped for the third 
time, crouching with his head towards him, and 
his eyes glaring with fire, lashing his tail against 
his sides fiercer and fiercer. 

"What!*' said Mohamed, cocking his gun, and 
holding it ready, " must we then meet as foes ? 
Know, lion, that I have spoken to thee fair 
words ; but know also that I am a man, and being 
a man, above all the beasts of the earth." 

The lion roared defiance, and sprung towards 
him. Mohamed took a steady aim and fired, and 
the huge yellow monster rolled at his feet. The 
ball had entered the centre of the forehead, and 
gone through his brain. 

"My father told me," exclaimed Mohamed, "that 
in a good cause this gun would never fail. Seedy 
Boaza has given me a sharp trial, but has not 
forgotten the family of Biteewy.'* 

Mohamed now continued his journey, and at 
every rustle of the leaves he expected another 
encounter with some dread animal ; but God be- 
friended him, and he arrived without further harm 
in sight of the shrine of his patron saint, and 
taking off his shoes, he approached the holy 
ground. As he drew near, he perceived a numerous 
party of huntsmen, whose long guns bristled in 
the neighbourhood of the sanctuary ; and the 
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oldest man of the party, stepping forward, thus 
addressed him : — 

" stranger, I see that thou comest from afar. 
Where are thy followers ? '* 

Mohamed pointed to his gun. 

" What ! " exclaimed the old hunter, " dost thou 
mean that thou camest hither alone ? Impossible ! 
Lions infest the forest ; dangers beset the sons of 
men. We are numerous : we have killed lions ere 
we reached Seedy Boaza*s tomb. Speak then the 
truth, stranger ! that we may hear and under- 
stand.'* 

**I am from Tangier,'* said Mohamed. "I am 
alone. I have met a lion : I have slain him. I 
have come to worship at this shrine, and to-morrow 
I return to the house of my fathers." 

"If thou speakest the truth," said one of the 
hunters, '* conduct us to the lion thou hast slain." 

Mohamed made no reply, but led the way to 
the spot where the sultan of the forest lay dead. 
The hunters examined the head for a good while, 
and then they embraced Mohamed, and called him 
sheikh ; and each hunter parted with some portion 
of his raiment and gave it to him, and some 
gave him money. And they loaded the young 
pilgrim with favours ; and they made him accom- 
pany them to their village, which was distant two 
days' journey from the tomb of the saint. 

From that time Mohamed became a sheikh, 
and travelled throughout the country, teaching the 
16* 
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yoiiii^ men to become marksmen. And so his fame 
spread far and wide, and bis purse became full of 
gold. So he returned to the land of bis forefathers, 
and took unto himself a wife ; and ever since then 
JMobamed has lived happily, reflecting on the 
words of his father, and on the power of Seedy 
.Boaza. 

Throwing »the djereed is another amusement in 
wbich they often spend the afternoon. It is a kind 
^ot rude tournament, in wbich the arm consists of a 
blunt spear made of heavy wood, and the thickness 
of a mops tick. The object is for one party to pur- 
sue and the other to fly and try to elude being struck 
with the weapon, in which they exhibit the most 
astonishing dexterity. Sometimes they engage in 
sham fights, and the effect is very picturesque of 
a body of these wild-looking men grouped together 
in the greatest apparent confusion, with swords 
glancing and lances couched. 

Mr. Stephens describes the scene as he witnessed 
it on the borders of the Nile. ** The parties were 
on horseback, holding in their right hands long 
wooden spears, the lower ends resting on the sand 
close together, and forming a pivot around 
which their movements were made. They rode 
round in -a circle, with their spears in the sand, 
and then: eyes keenly fixed on each other, watching 
an opportunity to strike, chased, turned, and 
doubled, but never leaving the pivot. Occasionally 
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the spears were raised, crossed, and struck together, 
and a murmuring ran through the crowd, like the 
cry in the fencing scene in Hamlet, * A hit, a fair 
hit,' and the parties separated, or again dropped 
their poles in the centre, for another round. The 
play for some time seemed confined to slaves and 
dependants, and among them, and decidedly the 
most skilful, was a young Nubian. His master, a 
Turk, who was sitting on a mat, seemed particularly 
well pleased with his success. 

" The whole of this seemed merely a preliminary, 
designed to stir up the dormant spirit of the 
masters. For a long time they sat quietly, puffing^ 
their pipes, and probably longing for the stimulus 
of a battle-cry to rouse them from their torpor; 
At length one of them, the master of the Nubian,, 
slowly rose from the mat and challenged an anta- 
gonist. Slowly he laid down his pipe, and took 
and raised the pole in his hand ; but still he was 
not more than half-roused. A fresh horse was 
brought him, and, without taking off his heavy 
cloth mantle, he drowsily placed his left foot in the 
broad shovel stirrup, his right hand < on the rump 
of the horse behind the saddle, and swung himself 
into the" saddle. The first touch of the saddle 
seemed to rouse him. He took the pole from the 
hand of his attendant, gave his horse a severe 
check, and, driving the heavy corners of the 
stirrups into his sides, dashed through the sand 
on a full run. At the other end of the course he 
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stopped, rested a moment or two, then again 
driving his irons into his horse, dashed back at 
full speed; and when it seemed as if his next 
step would carry him headlong among those on 
the mat, with one jerk he threw his horse back 
on his haunches and brought him to a dead stop. 
This seemed to -warm him a little. His attendant 
came up and took off his cloak, under which he 
had a red silk jacket and white trousers, and 
again he dashed through the sand and back, as 
before. This time he brought up his horse with 
furious vehemence; his turban became unrolled, 
he flew into a violent passion, tore it off, and threw 
it on the sand, and leaving his play, fiercely 
struck the spear of his adversary, and the battle 
at once commenced. The Turk, who had seemed 
too indolent to move, now showed a fire and 
energy, and an endurance of fatigue, that would 
have been terrible in battle. Both horse and 
rider -scorned the blazing sun and burning sands, 
and round and round they ran, chasing, turning, 
and doubling within an incredibly small circle, till 
an approving 'murmur was heard among the crowd. 
The trial was now over, and the excited Turk again 
seated himself upon the mat, and relapsed into a 
state of calm indifference." 

In Africa, the fantasia, or Lab-el-Barode (powder 
play) occupies the place among the amusements of 
the Arabs which throwing the djereed does in their 
native land. The horsemen charge in line ; some 
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stand on their heads at full speed ; others change 
horses with their companions while at full gallop, 
and reining in, as they dash within a gun's length 
of the onlookers, fire their muskets, wheel round, 
and give place to others who are close in .their rear- 
Mr. Hay gives the following description oif a trial 
of skill on one of these occasions, which was related 
to him by an Arab who was present : — 

** * Seedy Boocassem,' said the sheikh, 'there is 
one flhot yet to be fired, and that, too, by the finest 
marksman amongst us ; so get ready your gun.** 
'And here,' he continued, holding out an egg, 'who 
is there that will put this egg between his ankles, 
and stand by yonder aloe for Seedy Tayeb Boocas- 
sem to break it ? * 

** There was a dead silence — ^no one moved from 
his place but young Alee. The boy ran forward, 
kissed the hand of Sheikh Mohamed Biteewy, and 
soon placed himself at the aloe, with the egg be- 
tween his ankles. 

" *In the name of God,' said Boocassem, as he 
poured in the powder and rammed down the wad- 
ding of palmetto rind. The cock of the gun was 
pulled back, the priming was poured into the pan, 
and Boocassem, squatting on the ground, levelled 
his gun. 

** * Am I properly placed ? ' said Alee. 

*' ' Bring up the left leg more,' said Boocassem. 
'That will do.' 

" The long gun seemed as steady as if it had 
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rested on a rock : every man held his breath. 
Bang went the gun, and Alee's ankles were smeared 
with the yolk of the egg." 

These exercises are not, as may be supposed, 
without danger. The narrator goes on to relate 
how, on another occasion, a kaid who was present, 
attempting to perform the same feat, lamed one 
slave whom he had ordered to hold the egg, 
wounded another, and was successful only on the 
third trial. Another author describes an accident 
to which he was witness in throwing the djereed in 
the north of Arabia. ** The banker of the pasha 
was mounted on a strong horse : having thrown the 
djereed, he turned sharply, to avoid his opponent's 
dart, when he came violently against the horse of 
an aga, who was about to throw his javelin. The 
shock was so sudden and violent, that both riders 
were thrown to a considerable distance. The ground 
was covered with small flints. The banker, having 
ploughed it up for some paces with his face and 
chest, got up with his collar-bone broken. His 
companion escaped with less injury, having received 
only a few bruises. The two horses were both thrown 
down : the right shoulder of one and the left of the 
other were dislocated." 

The Arabs of the present day are genuine de- 
scendants of the authors of the Thousand and 
One Nights. A taste for story-telling is still one 
of their leading characteristics. They know no 
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greater pleasure than to assemble together in their 
encampment, and seated in a circle in front of one 
of the tents, smoke, 
listen, and narrate by 
turns, until want of 
breath and want of 
sleep puts an end to 
this Decameron of the 
desert. In the towns 
there are regular pro- 
fessors (meddah), who 
attend the coffee- 
houses, and festive oc- 
casions at private 
houses, to recite and 
sing. The subjects of 
their tales and songs 
are generally the ad-' 
ventures of lovers, the 
exploits of warriors or 
hunters, the enchant- 
ments of sorcerers and 
their consequences. 
The following stories 
will give some idea of 
the nature of these 
tales. 

Hamza, the son of 
an Arab chief, who had 
been killed while he 
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was a boy, was returning from an expedition, 
when he casually saw a young girl drawing water 
at a well in the environs cf a town through which 
he was passing; and with the rapidity with 
which passion is excited in those inflammable 
natures, he at once determined to make her 
his wife. Having obtained an interview with her 
father, and informed him of his wishes, he was 
told that a rich man had already made a pro- 
posal to marry her, and had offered a dowry of 
five hundred douros (about £100). Having at last 
obtained from the father a promise that nothing 
should be concluded for some months, he returned 
home to cogitate on the means of obtaining the 
required dowry, and making the fair Yakout his 
wife. 

Some of the Arab chieftains were making pre- 
parations to resist the French invasion of their 
territory, and having offered his services to one of 
them, he was received with great favour, and 
appointed to the office of kodja (secretary), and in 
a short time he succeeded in obtaining the neces- 
sary sum. He made his preparations, and com- 
missioned a friend to proceed with the dowry, to 
claim his bride, when he learned that a mortal 
enemy, who had discovered his intention, had way- 
laid and carried her off. 

After many inquiries, he ascertained the retreat 
of his enemy, and obtaining from his chief the 
assistance of a party to attempt her rescue, he and 
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his friends proceeded towards the plaoe whei'e he 
supposed her to be concealed. On the way he 
met the robber, and the two enemies having recog- 
nised each other, a severe contest took place ; nnd 
Hamza's party, being outnumbered, was on the 
point of being overpowered, when one of thctu 
succeeded in wounding the other leader, and \m 
followers, in order to save him, retreated and with- 
drew from the combat. 

Hamza had been wounded, and when hirt frtondrt 
were at liberty to look after him, thoy found Www 
stretched on the sand, with a young Ambi whon\ 
none of them knew, at his side, endeavouring to 
stop the bleeding of his wound. Whilwt tln\v wovo 
wondering who he could be, Hamisa canio to lnn\* 
self and solved the question by recognising YaKont» 
whom her captor had disguised in a nmnV divwm. 
She, on hearing her lover's voice, \uu\ conirivod to 
slip off the horse, and find her way to him, Sho 
was joyfully taken back to her father, and a n\i>i\th 
afterwards the lovers were marriiMK 

The following adventure Mr. Iliiy givon aH related 
by an old hunter: — 

" In the days of my youth, whou a black mus- 
tachio curled where now you seo tlio hoary board 
of my winter's age, I seldom passed a night within 
my father's hut ; but sallying out with my gun, 
laid wait for the wild animals which frequented a 
neighbouring forest. 

*' One moonlight night I had taken my position 
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on a high rock, which overhung a fountain and a 
small marsh, a favourite spot with our hunters to 
watch for boars, who resorted thither to drink and 
root. 

** The moon had traversed half the heavens, and 
I, tired with waiting, had fallen into a doze, when I 
was roused by a rustling in the wood, as on the ap- 
proach of some large animal. I raised myself with 
caution, and examined the priming of my gun, ere 
the animal entered the marsh. He paused, and 
seemed to be listening, when a half growl, half 
bark, announced him to be a boar, and a huge 
beast he was, and with stately step he entered the 
marsh. 

** I could now see by the clear moon, as he neared 
my station, that his bristles were white with age, 
and his tusks gleamed like polished steel, among 
the dark objects around him. I cocked my gun, 
and waited his approach to the fountain. 

" Having whetted his ivory tusks, he began to root, 
but he appeared to be restless, as if he knew some 
enemy was at hand; for every now and then, rais- 
ing his snout, he snuffed the air. 

"I marvelled at these movements, for as the breeze 
came from a quarter opposite to my position, I 
knew I could not be the object of the boar's sus- 
picions. 

"Now, however, I distinctly heard a slight noise 
near the edge of the marsh. The boar became evi- 
dently uneasy, and I heard him say with a clear 
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voice, for you must know they were formerly men, 
* I hope there is no treachery.' 

"This he repeated once or twice, and again began 
to root. 

*' Keeping a sharp look-out on the spot whence I 
heard the strange noise, I fancied I could distin- 
guish the grim and shaggy head of a lion crouch- 
ing upon his fore paws, and with eyes that glared 
like lighted charcoal through the bushes, he seemed 
peering at the movements of the boar. \ looked 
again, and now I could see plainly a lion creeping, 
cat-like, on his belly, as he neared the boar, who 
was busy rooting, but with bristles erect, and now 
and then muttering something that I could not 
understand. 

" The lion had crept within about twenty feet of 
the boar, but was hidden in part by some rushes. 
I waited breathless for the result ; and although 
myself out of danger, I trembled with anxiety at 
the terrible scene. 

" The boar again raised his snout, and half turned 
his side towards the lion, and I fancied I could see 
his twinkling eye watching the enemy. Another 
moment, and the lion made a spring, and was re- 
ceived by the boar, who reared up on his hind legs. 
I thought I could hear the blow of his tusks as the 
combatants rolled on the ground. Leaning over 
the rock, I strained my eyes to see the result. To 
my surprise the boar was again on his legs, and 
going back a few paces, rushed at his fallen foe. A 
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loud yell was given by the lion, which was answered 
by the distant bowlings of the jackals. Again and 
again the ferocious boar charged, till he buried his 
very snout in the body of the lion, who was kicking 
in the agony of death. Blood indeed flowed from the 
sides of the boar, but his bristles still stood erect, 
as he triumphed over the sultan of the forest, and 
now he seemed to be getting bigger and bigger. 
' God is great ! ' said I, as I trembled with fear. * He 
will soon reach me on the rock.' I threw myself 
flat on my face, and cried out, * There is no other 
God but God, and Mohammed is His prophet.' I 
soon recovered my courage and looked again. The 
boar had returned to his natural size, and was 
slaking his thirst at the fountain. I seized my 
gun, but, reflecting, said within myself, *Why 
should I kill him ? He will not be of any use to 
me. He has fought bravely, and left me the skin of 
a lion, and perhaps he may be a jinn ; so I laid 
down the gun, contenting myself with thoughts of 
the morrow. 

" The boar had left the fountain, and was again 
busied rooting in the marsh, when another slight 
noise,, as. of a rustling in the wood, attracted my 
notice, and I could perceive the smooth head of a 
lioness, looking with surprise and horror at the 
body of her dead mate. 

** 'What ! treachery again! ' said the boar, in a 
low tone. 

" * God- is great ! ' said the lioness ; * but he shall 
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pay for this. What ! a pig, an infidel, to kill a 
lion ! One spring, and I will do for him.' Having 
said this, she advanced boldly. The boar stood 
prepared, grinding his teeth with rage. She paused, 
and again retreated to the wood, and I could hear 
her say, *0 God! all merciful Creator! what % an 
immense boar ! what an infidel ! what a Christian 
of a pig ! ' 

** 'May God burn your great- great-grandmother,' 
said the boar. 

** On hearing the creature curse her parent, she 
again stopped, and lashing her tail, roared with a 
voice that the whole wood re-echoed, and she said, 
* There is no conqueror but God.' 

** The boar stamped his hoofs, and gnashed his 
tusks again with rage. His grisly bristles, red 
with the blood of her mate, stood on end. Then, 
lowering his snout, he rushed headlong against the 
lioness, who, springing aside, avoided the dread 
blow. A cloud came over the moon. I could not 
see distinctly, but I heard every blow of the paw 
and every rip of the tusk. There was a dead 
silence. Again the cloud had passed, and the 
heavens were clear, and I saw the lioness with her 
fore paws on the body of the boar. I seized my 
gun, and aimed at her head. That was her last 
moment. 

** The morning dawned ; I descended from the 
rock. The claw of the lioness still grasped in 
death the body of the boar. Many severe wounds 
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showed that the boar had again fought bravely. 
The lions were the finest I ever saw, and I made 
good profit by that night's work." 

We shall conclude with a few anecdotes illustra- 
tive of the Arab character. 

Three men belonging to the tribe of Kelb had 
made a wager on the comparative liberality of cer- 
tain families of Temim and Bekr. They agreed to 
go in succession to certain individuals belonging 
to these families, and make a request, and that he 
who should immediately grant it, without any in- 
quiry, should be considered to be the most liber&l. 
Each of the three named a person on whom the 
trial should be ^lade.^ The three chosen were 
Omar, of the family of Schieban ; Thaleb, of the 
family of Mankar ; and Ghaleb, of that of Medjaseh. 
They first presented themselves to Omar, and re- 
quested him to give them a hundred camels. * * Who 
are you ? " said he. They withdrew without an- 
swer, and went to Thaleb. He having made the 
same inquiry, they went to Ghaleb and repeated 
their request. Ghaleb immediately granted it, and 
gave them, in addition, slaves to take care of the 
camels, without asking a single question. They 
went away, and the next day returned the camels, 
he who had named Ghaleb being admitted to have 
won the wager. 

The bey of Constantino issued a proclamation 
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prohibiting every one, under penalty of death, from 
v^alking in the town at night. The enforcing of 
this order v^as committed to the Kaid - el - dar 
(major-domo), v^ith instructions to make the cir- 
cuit of the city, to see that the bey*s orders were 
carried out. In the evening, on coming out of the 
mosque, ' he took five kodjis with him, and com- 
menced his rounds. On arriving at a certain street 
he found three young men of good appearance 
quietly chatting together. "Young men," cried 
he, **for what reason are you wandering in the 
town at forbidden times?" "We have none," 
replied they. " But who are you," asked the officer, 
"that you thus disobey the orders of our lord 
the bey. Do you know that it is at the risk of 
your heads ?" " We did not know it," replied they. 
" But it does not matter, the prohibition does not 
apply to us ; we are gentlemen*s sons." " Gentle- 
men's sons or not," said the kaid, " I cannot let 
you go. My duty is clear ; I must take you before 
the bey." The next morning all three were brought 
before the bey. "What are your fathers?" said 
he, mth. contracted brow. " I," replied one, com- 
posedly, " am the son of him before whom all heads 
. bow." "I," said another, " of him who feeds the 
hungry." " I," said the third, " of him who gives 
drink to the thirsty." At these replies, the officers 
who surrounded the bey stared with amazement. 
"Who are these," said they to each other, "of 
whom we have never heard ? " But the bey, re- 

17 
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laxing the contracted brow, said to the young men, 
** It is well that you have wit, and know how to use 
it, although you are of low condition. You may 
go, but do not ofifend again." Then turning to his 
officers, he said, "What, do you not understand the 
ingenious answers by which these three young scape- 
graces have saved their necks ?" " No, my lord," 
said they. ** Well," said he, "the first is the son 
of a barber, the next of a baker, the other of a 
water-carrier. Their cleverness has done them 
good; I have remitted their punishment for this 
time, out of regard for their mode of expressing 
themselves." 

Presence of mind is a marked characteristic of 
the Arab. Salah, bey of Constantino, dispensed 
justice himself, and allowed any of his subjects, 
high or low, to enter his court. One day he saw 
a young man, with a dark complexion and intelli- 
gent countenance, enter the hall of audience. He 
asked the bach - kateb who he was. The bach- 
kateb replied that it was Sidi-Ali, marabout of 
Perdjioua. " My brother," said Salah to the 
marabout, " what object has brought you to the 
palace ? What have you come to ask ? Can I 
serve you in any way ?" ** My lord," said the 
young man, ** I have come to ask three favours. 
The country is in thy possession, riches are in thy 
hand, thou alone canst give me what I need." 
" Three favours are many," replied the bey. 
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" My people generally content themselves with 
one. But never mind: what are they?** "The 
first/* said the marabout, "is a piece of land.** 
" Thou shalt have it.*' " The second is some seed 
to put into it, and oxen to plough it.** " My 
brother,'* said Salah, " Thou art not moderate in 
thy wishes, and if I judge by these of the third 

which you have to make, I doubt very much ** 

" The third request,'* replied the young marabout, 
" and the most precious of all, is that of kissing 
thy hand." Salah smiled, and granting this, 
showed that he granted the others also. 

Instances of this quality abound. Here is 
another. 

El-Hadjaji, govettior of a province in Africa, 
was one day hunting with his chief officers, and 
lost his way in following an antelope. Trying to 
recover it again, he saw on the border of a field an 
old man leaning on his plough, and looking at him. 
"Whence art thou?" said he to him. "From 
the hamlet before thee." "Art thou not of the 
Beni-Adjel ? " " Thou hast said it ; this douar is 
one of theirs." " And tell me, good man, what 
dost thou think of the officers of the government ?" 
" We think that they ara men without faith or law 
or pity, who pillage, persecute, and oppress the in- 
habitants.*' " Art thou of this opinion ? *' " En- 
tirely." " And El-Hadjaji, what dost thou say of 
him ?" "I say he is the worst of all.** "Knowest 
thou to whom thou speakest?*' "Not at all,** 
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said the peasant. "I am El-Hadjaji himself." 
" In truth/* said the old man, without being dis- 
concerted, " I am delighted to hear it. Dost thou 
know who I am?" "No," said the governor, 
astonished at his coolness. " They call me," said 
the old man, " Zeed-ben-Aamer, and I am the fool 
of the Beni-Adjel. Every day, a little before sun- 
set, I lose my head. It is four o'clock; here is my 
fit which is come on." The governor did him no 
harm, but when he had inquired the way, threw 
him his purse. 

Common as robberies are amongst the Arabs, it 
is a point of honour with them not to injure those 
whom they receive under the shelter of their tent. 
Nevertheless, it happened some time since to an 
Arab of the tribe of Zendera, who was going to 
Constantine to buy cattle, to be robbed in a douar 
of the Hanema, where he had been welcomed. The 
sight of his belt swelled out with silver was the 
cause of this breach of the laws of hospitality. 
Having supped on an excellent herhouche (kouskous 
of barley), he had gone to sleep, trusting in the 
customs of hospitality, when his disloyal hosts 
seized him, bound his hanjis, and gagged him, to 
prevent his crying out, and having taken his 
money, untied his hands, leaving the gag. When 
his hands were free, our hero took his knife, cut 
off a part of his burnous, dug a hole in the ground 
opposite the tent of the criminals, and buried the 
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fragment in it. This done, he made the best of 
his way to Constantine, where his first step was to 
lay his complaint before the kadi. " Hast thou 
any witnesses/* said the officer to him. "No, 
sidi,'* replied the Arab, "but you could send for 
the guilty persons.** When they were brought 
they energetically denied the theft, and declared 
they did not even know the complainant. He 
then produced his burnous, stated what he had 
done, and described the precise place where they 
would find the piece he had hidden before the tent 
of the thieves. Search was made, and the piece 
being found, and exactly fitting the vacancy, the 
judge condemned the accused to return the stolen 
money, to pay a fine in addition, and, moreover, 
sent them to prison besides. 

The clock of the ** Jamaa Kebeer,*' the great 
mosque at Tangier, being much out of order, needed 
some skilful craftsman to repair it. None however 
of the " faithful ** were competent to the task, 
nor could they even discover what part of the 
machinery was deranged, though many put forth 
their opinions with great pomp and authority. 
Among the rest, one man gravely declared that a 
jinn had in all probability taken up its abode 
within the clock. Various exorcisms were accord- 
ingly essayed, sufficient, as every true believer 
supposed, to have expelled a legion of devils ; yet 
all in vain — the clock continued dumb. 
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A Christian clockmaker, " a cursed Nazarene,'* 
was now their sole resource ; and such a one for- 
tunately was sojourning in Tangier — " the city pro- 
tected of the Lord." He was from Genoa, and of 
course a most pious Christian ; how then were they, 
the faithful followers of the prophet, to manage to 
employ him ? The clock was fixed in the wall of 
the tower, and it was, of course, a thing impossible 
to allow the Kaffir to defile God*s house of prayer 
by his sacrilegious steps. 

The time-keeper, Moahkeed, reported the difficulty 
to the kadi; and so perplexed the grey-bearded 
dealer in law and justice by the intricacy of the 
case, that after several hours of deep thought, the 
judge confessed he could not come to a decision, 
and proposed to report upon the subject to the kaid, 
advising that a meeting of the local authorities 
should be called. "For in truth,** said the kadi, 
" I perceive that the urgency of this matter is great. 
Yes ! I myself will expound our dilemma to the 
kaid." 

The kaid entered feelingly into all the difficulty 
of the case, and forthwith summoned the other 
authorities to his porch, where various propositions 
were put forward by the learned members of the 
council. 

One proposed to abandon the clock altogether ; 
another would lay down boards, over which the in- 
fidel might pass without touching the sacred floor. 
But this was held not to be a sufficient safeguard ; 
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and it was finally decided to pull up that part of 
the pavement on which the Kaffir trod, and white- 
wash the walls near which he passed. 

The Christian was now sent for, and told what 
was required of him ; and he was expressly com- 
manded to take off his shoes and stockings on 
entering the jemaa. "That I won't,'* said the 
stout little watchmaker. " I never took them off 
when I entered the chapel of the most Holy 
Virgin " — and here he crossed himself devoutly — 
" and I won't take them off in the house of your 
prophet." 

They cursed in their hearts the watchmaker and 
all his race, and were in a state of vast perplexity. 
The wise Oolama had met early in the morning ; 
it was already noon, and yet, so far from having 
got over their difficulty, they were in fact exactly 
where they had been before breakfast, when a grey- 
bearded mueddin, who had hitherto been silent, 
craved permission to speak. The kaid and the 
kadi nodded their assent. 

" If," said the venerable priest, " the mosque be 
out of repair, and lime and bricks have to be con- 
veyed into the interior for the use of the masons, 
do not asses carry those loads, and do not they 
enter with their shoes on?" 

" You speak truly," was the general reply. 

" And does the donkey," resumed the mueddin, 
believe in the one God, or in Mahomet the prophet 
of God?" 
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